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Police corruption exposed 


Contract killings 
linked to Met 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


C ORRUPT 

Metropolitan 
police officers 
have been 
linked to con- 
tract killin gs, 
robberies and 
big drug deals, according to 
senior police sources. It is ex- 
pected that between 20 and 40 
officers could face charges in 
connection with corruption 
offences as Scotland Yard 
seeks to carry out its biggest 
clean-up for 25 years. 

The Guardian learned of 
the depth of the inquiry as 
further raids on officers’ 
homes were carried out yes- 
terday morning. Two more of- 


ficers have been suspended as 
part of the investigation. 

Scotland Yard's largest- 
ever team of anti-corruption 
officers, consisting of 125 
hand-picked detectives, is in- 
vestigating allegations in- 
volving a small number of the 
Met’s previously most- 
respected and experienced 
detectives. 

Now there are fears that 
corrupt officers may resort to 
"dirty tricks" to destabilise 
the investigation. At least one 
anti-corruption officer has 
i been intimidated by suspect 
detectives and has had to be 
withdrawn from the investi- 
gation. There are concerns 
that corrupt officers may at- 
tempt to smear those pursu- 
ing them by planting false 
stories about them. 


A small group of officers 
have already decided to give 
evidence against former col- 
leagues and are being kept In 
safe houses while they assist 
officers from the anti-corrup- 
tion branch, immuni ty from 
prosecution and an amnesty 
could be offered to officers 
wbo cooperate with the 
investigation. 

“These are clever, cynical 
and arrogant officers but they 
are also surreptitious and 
subterranean,” said a senior 
1 source. "These are organised 
criminals within a police 
service." 

It is anticipated that a large 
number of people who have 
been convicted on the word of 
corrupt officers will seek to 
have their convictions over- 
turned. It is accepted that 
some of those convicted have 
been “fitted up" and are the 
victims of miscarriages of Jus- 
tice but that other guilty men 
may walk free because offi- 
cers involved in their case 
turn out to be discredited. 

A number of officers are al- 
ready leaving the service in 









anticipation of the investiga- 
tion. Others are expected to 
follow. 

The detectives involved 
have become much more 
sophisticated since the early 
seventies when they were os- 
tentatious about their cor- 
ruptly-acquired wealth, driv- 




Metropolitan commissioner 
Paul Condon: purging force 

ing Alla Romeos and spend- 
ing lavishly in clubs. Now of- 
ficers spend their money in a 
less obvious way and have 
been explaining their life- 
styles by claiming that they 
have inherited money or been 
successful gambling. 

Senior officers accept that 


the Metropolitan police is 
about to enter a crucial phase. 
But they believe that the “boil 
has to be lanced”. 

What has astonished inves- 
tigating officers is the level of 
corruption involved, with of- 
ficers setting up robberies 
and drug deals rather than 
Just taking bribes or stealing 
the proceeds of drug crimes. 
It is understood that some of- 
ficers have even been on the 
hinges of setting up contract 
killings and have been pre- 
pared to put at risk the lives 
of their own colleagues. 

"These are professional 
criminals who happen to be 
police officers,” said a source. 
“This is at the top end of 
criminality. Why is it happen- 
ing? A combination of oppor- 
tunity and h uman frailty.” 

Whereas in the seventies it 
was argued that officers were 
badly paid for long hours and 
dangerous work and thus sub- 
ject to temptation, that excuse 
has held less water since the 
pay increases and reviews 
recommended by Lord Ed- 
mund-Davies in 1979. 


What worries senior offi- 
cers is that among those be- 
lieved to be involved are some 
or the most respected detec- 
tives in the force. There is 
concern, too. about other 
large inner-city police forces 
in England where the tempta- 
tions are as great as in 
London. 

It emerged earlier this year 
that a secret team had been 
set up to investigate corrup- 
tion in the Metropolitan : 
police. The team included i 
serving officers, trusted for- 
mer officers and those with 
experience from the intelli- 
gence services. 

What is different about the 
current inquiry from that of 
the early seventies is that this 
one has originated from 
within Scotland Yard rather 
than being the result of pres- 
sure from outside. 

Commissioner Sir Paul 
Condon has made it clear that 
he would like to see the force 
purged before he finishes his 
seven-year term. His new dep- 
uty, John Stevens, who has 
responsibility for the corrup- 


tion inquiry, previously car- 
ried out the inquiry into al- 
leged links between paramili- 
taries and the RUC in 
Northern Ireland. 

By the end of Sir Robert 
Mark's era in 1976, 478 offi- 
cers had left and 12 had been 
Jailed Since then, senior offi- 
cers say It has been more dif- 
ficult to get rid of suspect offi- 
cers. New police disciplinary 
regulations making the pro- 
cess simpler have been 
agreed by the Home Secre- 
tary. Jack Straw, and come 
into place early next year. 

The implications of what is 
now happening are enormous 
in that a large part of the Met- 
ropolitan police's budget is 
now being taken up with in- 
vestigating fellow-officers. 

Sir Paul Condon has said 
that the overwhelming major- 
ity of his officers are brave 
and honest but that there is a 
very small percentage of cor- 
rupt officers, totalling be- 
tween 100 and 200, who have 
damaged the reputation of the 
service and who must be 
rooted out 



Britain throws EU 
budget into chaos 


Court win blocks aid payments, 
job schemes and disabled help 


Martin Walker in Brussels 

B RITAIN was last 
night held respon- 
sible for plunging 
Europe’s bureau- 
cratic machine Into chaos, 
blocking over £260 million of 
Europe’s social budget and 
forcing the closure of the 
European Commission’s com- 
puterised payments system. 

On the eve of the European 
Union summit in Cardiff, 
hosted by Tony Blair and in- 
tended as the high point of the 
British presidency, a Govern- 
ment lawsuit has forced the 
Commission to suspend pay- 
ments for foreign aid projects, 
job creation schemes, food in- 
spections. the disabled, and 
Welsh and Gaelic language 
television and radio services. 

Even Princess Diana’s cher- 
ished campaign against land- 
mines has seen its £5 million 
grant suspended. 

A British victory in the 
European Court of Justice ' 
which questioned the legal ; 
basis of much of the Commis- 
sion's discretionary spending 
— even though it had been ap- 
proved by Parliament — led 
Brussels yesterday to suspend 
what one commissioner called 
“the money that integrates 
Europe in a way that our 
people can see it at work". 

“This is a mortal chal l enge 
to tiie human face of Europe 
that we keep talking about 
This Is some of the most valu- 
able work we do," said the 
social affair s commissioner, 
Padraig Flynn, last night 


“And it could get worse. The 
current hit-list is the result of 
the first trawl through our 
budgets looking for items that 
might not fit the court’s crite- 
ria. We could be looking at 
total cuts that are twice' or 
three times higher." 

The biggest victim in this 
hit-list of Europe’s good 
causes is the developing 
world. A total of £135 million 
for organisations such as Ox- 
fam and Christian Aid in this 
year’s EU budget is to be sus- 
pended, and spending for next 
year is now in limbo. The 
Commission itself is “dis- 
mayed” by the implication of 
Britain’s legal success. 

"Many of these pro- 
grammes are ones, that I per- 
sonally want to support, but I 
have to run the budget ac- 
cording to the law, and after 
this court ruling I cannot 
break the law,” the EU budget 
commissioner, Erkki Lil- 
kanen, said yesterday. “This 
Is a terrible dilemma for the 
Commission.” 

The consumer affairs com- 
missioner. Emma Bonino. 
told colleagues yesterday that 
she might have to close down 
the entire food health Inspec- 
tion service. 

Fearing further embarrass- 
ment for Britain, the Commis- 
sion yesterday refused Jo pub- 
lish the hit-list of suspended 
projects. Nor have the af- 
fected organisations and hu- 
manitarian naiisas been offi- 
cially informed of their fete. 
But a copy of the list has been 
obtained by the Guardian. 

After Initially claiming a 


victory, for the taxpayers. 
British officials were yester- 
day rocked — but unrepen- 
tant— as they realised the po- 
litical implications of what 
they had done. 

“The UK does not feel any 
great guilt for having initi- 
ated this legal action.” an offi- 
cial spokeswoman for the 
British mission in Brussels 
said last night. "We are 
pleased that the court ruled in 
our favour, but we will be 
pleased to look at any pro- 
posal for resolving these 
issues that the Co mmiss ion 
now comes up with." ( 

The ElTs million pro- 
turn to page 2. column 3 1 

Europe loses its friendly 
fuce,poge 6 


I '£> /-OVC TO , BUT 
BRUSSELS WON’T LET ME- 



Sampafo tenwbbed after scoring Bra 2 fl’s first goal in the 2-1 defeat of Scotland in the World Cup photograph: ksmomjboylan 

Great Scots, but traditional losers 


John Duncan in Parts 

G oodbye to the hype, 
forewell to the pho- 
ney’ war. the world 
Cup has finally begun and 
with traditional glorious 
defeat for Scotland. 

. The 'Scots, expected to 
lose by a hatful of perfectly 
struck BrazUian goals, lost 
2-1 to a routine near-post 


header by Cesar Sam paio, 
and an own goal by Tommy 
Boyd. A John Collins penal- 
ty gave Scotland hope for 
an hoar or SO. 

An estimated 10.000 Scots 
were in Paris, only half of 
whom got into the game. 
Many, kilted and boister- 
ous, had gathered at the 
Eiffel Tower and the Arcde 
Triomphe. some wearing 
their opponents’ colours. 


**They are like ns,” said a ban on taking up offers of 
Joao Narayana. aged 25. seats at the Stadede France, 
from Brasilia. “They like a Tickets changed hands 
party and they know foot- for up to £1,000. or would 


ball is a game.” 


have, if anyone had been in 


The Jockerati were out in the mood to sell. “I’ll give 
force. Ewan McGregor, you £500 for yours.*’ 
Sean Connery, Jackie Stew- pleaded James McCoort of 
art and Sod Stewart among Glasgow. He didn’t look 


them. They mingled wife 
Scottish government minis- 
ters, including Donald 
Dewar and Gordon, defying 


like be expected any luck. 

Letters, pag*9 
Sport, pages 14-10 
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2 NEWS 


The Guardian Thursday June'il .1988 


Report alleges wartime racism and hUshed-up government scheme to keep out Jewish refugees 

A lickspittle with Swiss were ‘in grip of Nazis’ 

his wires crossed 





Simon Hoggart 


M R BLAIR began Prime 
Minister's Questions 
with the ritual offer of 
support to our gallant lads in 
France. “I am sure the whole 
House joins me in wishing the 
Scotland and En gland teams 
the best of luck." 

It hasn’t worked, so tor at 
least. First hospital waiting 
lists, then class sizes, and now 
the disappointing, if plucky, 
Scotland result At least 
Labour didn't promise an Eng- 
land v. Scotland final on their 
election pledge card. If they 
had, Mr Blair would again be 
blaming IS years of Tory mis- 
management of sport for his 
own failure to keep his own 
promises. 

Don Touhig (Lab, Lslwyn). 
like pub bores up and down 
the land, kept the topic on 
football. He was shocked that 
one Tory peer, the Earl of Ons- 
low, bad claimed he would 
Fight government plans to 
reform the Lords. "I would be 
proud to go out as a football 
hooligan,” the seventh earl 
has said. 

“I am sure that members . . . 
think that football hooligans 
are a min dless lot, and would 
want to condemn that state- 
ment, " Mr Touhig said. I sus- 
pect that the earl was speaking 
metaphorically, but Mr Tou- 
hig appeared under the im- 
pression that he had person- 
ally offered to kick Dlrlka 
Jonsson round every bar in 
Paris if the Government went 
ahead with its plans. 

Mr Hlair warned Tory peers 
that, if they stymied Lords 
reform, the; would be com- 
mitting “the greatest constitu- 
tional outrage of all" . Hmm. 
Those of us who have read 
books rather than just brief- 
ing papers know that Lords 
Reform is a vast slough which 
has trapped many govern- 
ments and sucked them down 
to despair, most recently the , 
1966-70 Labour administra- 
tion. But New Labour has no 
more sense of the past than a 
day-old baby, and believes 


that history began the day Mr 
Blair became party leader. 

Last week, Andrew Mackin- 
lay (Lab, Thurrock) startled 
the House with a passionate 
denunciation of toadies who 
ask planted questions. No- 
body thought that this would 
staunch the spray of glutinous 
praise showered over the 
Prime Minister but at least 
yesterday we bad the joy of 
seeing one sycophant getting 
what he deserved. 

Roger Casale, the Labour 
victor of Wimbledon, had not 
tabled a question, but these 
days that doesn’t matter. Will- 
ing greasers are scattered 
around the House ready to use 
their long, sticky tongues in 
the prime ministerial service. 
Mr Casale was called by the 
Speaker and had his “ques- 
tion” all ready. 

He praised "Wimbledon 
Park school, where, thanks to 
this government's New Deal 
for Schools, all the children 
are wired up to computers!" 

It wasn't a very funny slip, 
bat so great is the detestation 
felt for the lickspittles, by all 
Tories and a growing number 
of Labour MPs, that the House 
collapsed with laughter. Some 
of the older Old Labourites on 
the front bench below the 
gangway roared so loud and 
went so red that I was 
reminded of the condition 
which occurs when a Viagra 
tablet sends the blood in the 
wrong direction. 

Mr Casale appeared en- 
tirely nonplussed by this reac- 
tion. It is, after all, possible 
that he is wired up to a com- 
puter himself, with a micro- 
chip receiver sending instruc- 
tions from Millbank direct to 
his brain. 

Unable to do anything other 
than repeat what be had been 
programmed to utter, he 
■ stumbled on through ribald 
mockery. . .and evenhelp- 
ing their local MP track down 
the Wombles on the Internet,” 
he finished limply, as the jeers 
turned to pitying groans. 

Moments later Lawrie 
Quinn (Lab, Scarborough) lu- 
dicrously praised "the patient 
and creative diplomacy of the 
Agriculture Minister ... all 
credit should be given to Jack 
Cunningham,” he said, to 
Tory shouts of “Down, boy!” 

Mr Blair merely replied: 
"There is still a long way to .. 
go, "a remark which, ifl were ’ 
Mr C unningham, would cause 
a horrid little squiggly spasm 
in my stomach. 


Review 


Boy and his Club 
kiss and make up 


Caroline Sullivan 


Boy George/Dannii Minogue 

Royal Albert Hall 


B OY George and Kyiie's 
younger sister — not 
only a dream team for 
connoisseurs of camp pop but 
a study in how to manage for 
not) a career past its peak. 

When the hits dried up, 
George simply diversified. His 
current CV lists him as a club 
DJ, newspaper columnist, re- 
cord company executive and 
radio host, which keeps him so 
busy he's cut his gig schedule 
down to an annual well- 
attended Albert Hall date. 

Dannii Minogue approach- 
ed the problem differently. 
When her shrill disco tunes 
stopped bothering the Top 10, 
she reinvented herself with 
silicone and peroxide for that 
Australian-barmaid look. It 
netted one more hit, but last 
year’s album was a flop. 

Her Albert Hall support slot 
— the biggest venue she has 
played in Britain and far too 
cavernous for her small-scale 
nightclub act — must have 
been balm to her ego. 

George’s fans, most of 
whom, true to stereotype, 
were gay men or old Culture 
Club fans, gave her a warm 
reception. It was probably 
wanner than she deserved, 
given her reliance on her 
physical assets to divert atten- 
tion from her slim repertoire. 

Her redeeming qualities 
were her have-a-go-attitude 
and, unexpectedly, her voice; 
a dormouse on disc, she turns 
into a tigress on stage. Kylie 
herself couldn't have kitsched 
it up better. But while she 
gamely inquired, "Are there 
any queens In the house?”. 
Dannii has a long way to go 
before she matches George's 
queenly majesty. 


. His tumultuous past has en- 
dowed him with not merely a 
taste for ludicrous headgear 
but with a steely dignity that 
contrasts sharply with the 
sharp-tongued drag queen of 
15 years ago. 

He couldn’t resist the odd 
risquG bon mot, urging the au- 
dience, who were up and danc- 
ing as soon as he appeared, to 
"Gefem o3” and “Feel free to 
shake your poontang”. 

But this George is a differ- 
ent person: slimmer, more 
confident and younger look- 
ing than a neariy-37-year-old . 
has a right to be. A slightly 
diminished range, mostly af- 
fecting his top notes, seemed 
scant price to pay. 

In the event, he got vigorous I 
vocal support from an indus- 
trial-sized backing female, 
who yodeled iungfully for Eng- 
land on old Caves like Church 
of the Poison Mind and m 
Tumble For Ya. Time b us been 
kind to the eighties hits that , 
made up the first half of the 
show, and George plainly en- 
joyed singing them as much as 
the jiggling crowd enjoyed 
hearing them. 

And now, he announced 
with a flourish of his vast red 
top hat, the new Culture Club 
single. That's the big news, 
that this definitively eighties 
band, who split acrimoniously 
a decade ago, are re-forming 
for an autumn tour. 

They've been recording in 
the meantime, and he pre- 
viewed several numbers here. 
They erred on the side of pleas- 
ant reggae-Ute, and were over- 
shadowed by the arrival of two 
unannounced guests. Culture 
Club's Mikey Craig and Jon 
Moss, who haven't shared a 
stage with George in 12 years. 
The applause for both was 
overwhelming. The Boy — 
and friends — are back. 

This reutew appeared in later 
editions yesterday. 


i Ian Traynor In Bonn 


S WITZERLAND’S 
blemished wartime 
reputation suffered 
another blow yes- 
terday when an 
American Jewish investlgar 
tion uncovered evidence of 
rampant anti-Semitism per- 
vading all levels of wartime 
Swiss society and of a hushed- 
up government scheme to 
keep Jewish refugees out of 
the country. 

In a report that accused 
Switzerland of pandering to 
home-grown Nazi sympathis- 
ers — and triggered ex- 
tremely angry denials from 
the Swiss government — the 
Los Angeles-based Simon 
Wiesenthal Centre also al- 
leged that Swiss neutrality 
was all but notional dining , 
the second world war since 
the country was in the grip of ! 


dozens of public or clandes- 
tine racist and anti-Semitic 
organisations. 

“They practised no neutral- 
ity whatsoever," said the 
author of the 128 -page report, 
US historian Alan Schom. 

“The extraordinary variety 
and number of a sso cia tions 
and societies in Switzerland 
representing the extreme 
right — patriotic, fascist or 
both — during the Hitlerian 
era Is most striking,” said the 
report, released yesterday in 
New York following exhaus- 
tive research in the Swiss 
n ationa l archives. 

Such claims follow is 
months of revelations about 
the scale of collaboration be- 
tween the Swiss banks and 
Nazi Germany. The debate 
has punctured the Swiss myth 
that they resisted Nazi pres- 
sure, and has led to a sober 
appraisal of the role of the 

national hank in s ailing and 


dealing in gold looted by the 
Nazis from Holocaust victims 
and Axis-occupied countries. 

But the Swiss are now bri- 
dling at further attacks on 
their war record, which they 
feel that have done more than 
most to come to terms with. 
In an unusually heated reac- 
tion to the report's claims, the 
Swiss president and foreign 
minister, Flavio Cotti, 
rejected the allegations as 
“untenable and perfidious”. 

“This report insults an en- 
tire generation, it also de- 
fames the current Swiss au- 
thorities,’* he declared 
yesterday. 

Contradicting Swiss gov- 
ernment assertions that Nazi 
sympathisers constituted a 
negligible minority during 
the war, the report said the 
country was saturated by or- 
ganised anti-Semites. Mr 
Schom said there were 
around 40 such dubs and 


secret societies operating in 
more than 160 Swiss towns 
and cities. 

“The Swiss were always for 
the Germans,” Mr Schom told 
US television. “They thought 
the Germans were going to 
win the war." 

Yesterday's report high- 
lighted the wartime govern- 
ment's dealings with the 
Swiss Fatherland Association, 
an Obscure hut powerful anti- 
Semitic and nationalist 
organisation of top business- 
men and senior army officers 
which lobbied the government 
to keep out Jewish refugees. 

On the 50th anniversary of 
the war's end, three years ago, 
the Swiss government apolo- 
gised for turning back tens of 
thousands of Jewish refugees 
during the war. It had also ad- 
mitted some 27,000. 

Yesterday's report said that 
Eduard von Steiger, the Swiss 
police and justice minister 


during the war, met anti-Se- 
mitic leaders secretly and 
repeatedly to co-ordinate 
plans for keeping out Jewish 
refugees. _ . 

Citing Swiss minutes of the 
meetings in 1942 and 1943. the 
Wiesenthal Centre reported 
that Steiger assured the Fa- 
therland Association that the 
government had decided on a 
"fundamental slowing” of 
refugee admissions and asked 
the racists to tone down their 
anti-immigration rhetoric 
since government policy was 
quietly but effectively produc- 
ing the results they wanted. 
Steiger insisted that the meet- 
ings and the policy be kept 
secret, the minutes record. 

He assured the lobbyists 
that “more severe measures 
are in place against refugees 
at the border”, but the associ- 
ation officials pushed for a 
more explicitly anti-Semitic 
propaganda offensive from 


the government, telling Stei- 
ger that “whether one likes it 
or not, this is a question of 
race"- ' • r ’ 

Steiger was quoted as tell- 
ing the racists that a small., 
number of Jewish refugees 
had to be admitted to prove, 
the problems of living with 
foreign Jews. While the 
steady drip-feed of revelations 
emerging in the past two 
years mainly from US invests 
t jnna has focused on Swit-’ 

zeriand's role, Jgnatz Bobis, 

Germany's Jewish leader, 
paid there had to be closer 
scrutiny of banks in Britain 
and the US too because of 
their profiteering at the: ex- 
pense of Holocaust victims. 

*Tt is emerging that there 
were accounts in Britain, too, 
the same as In Switzerland, of 
jews who sought to flee Ger- 
many but didn't survive. The 
British stale cashed in these 
accounts.” he.cl aimed. 
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Sir David Englis h : started as a copy boy after school and to ever lost his love and enthusiasm for his chosen profession’ 


Tributes to a Fleet Street legend 


’He was afruly 

outstanding 

journalist. 

He never lost 
his eye for 
a good story’ 

Tony Blair 


‘His paper helped 
to reassert the 
values of hard 
work, patriotism 
and individual 
liberty 1 

William Hague 


| ‘David has been a 
fabulous friend to 
journalists. 

If there has been a 
greater journalist, 
I’ve not met him 1 


Kelvin IRacKenzie 


British court 
win throws 
European 
social budget 
into chaos 


continued from page 1 
gramme In support of human 
rights and democracy around 
the world has been targeted, 
along with £7 million In special 
aid to Bosnia. Hie hit-list also 
includes items with serious 
imp l ications for foreign policy, 
such as the financial coopera- 
tion project with Turkey, and 


economically important items 
including the export promo- 
tion budget for Japan. 

“This is so dramatic that 
there are no words to de- 
scribe what this will do to all 
oar projects in the developing ! 
world,” said Sam Biesemans I 
for the European Haiann com- 
mittee of non-governmental | 


Mail editor 
and media 
mastermind 
dies at 67 


Michael White 


‘A giant of British 
journalism. 

A champion of a 
free press and 
a champion of a 
responsible press 1 

Lord Wakeham 


S IR David English, one 
of the 20th century’s 
most influential and 
politically astute 
Fleet Street editors died unex- 
pectedly yesterday. He was 67 
and had suffered a stroke. 

The man who turned the 
ailing Dally Mail into a tab- 
loid and made it a market 
leader, was widely praised 
last night as a consummate 
operator in the shadowy 
world which Units Westmin- 
ster with Fleet Street- 
Knighted by Margaret 
Thatcher; to whom the news- 
papers under his direction 
gave unstinting support. Sir 
David and his proprietor. 
Lord Rothermere, became dis- 
enchanted with the rudder- 
less drift of the Conservatives 
under John Major. 

The paper which had con- 
sistently been Labour's chief 
tormentor since the 1920s ef- 
fected a reconciliation with 
the Opposition, largely 
through Tony Blair, the only 
Kinnock shadow cabinet 
member willing to lunch with 
them in the late eighties. 

Last night toe Prime Minis- 
ter said he was “shocked and 
saddened” by the death. He 
said: “I counted David 
English as a friend. He was a 
truly outstanding journalist 
He never lost his love and en- 
thusiasm for his chosen pro- 
fession and never lost bis eye 
for a good story." 

The Prime Minister's 
spokesman said Sir David 
was to have been made a life 
peer in this Saturday’s birth- 
day honours. 

Lord Wakeham, the chair- 
man of the Press Complaints 
Commission, of which Sir | 
David was a member, said: 
■'David was a giant of British 1 
journalism. A champion of a | 
free press and a champion of 
a responsible press, he has I 
left an indelible impression I 
on his profession.” 

The editor of the Guardian, 
Alan Rusbridger, said: “He 
was an inspired editor and a 
brilliant exponent of tabloid 
journalism. He was also a 
shrewd political fixer, some- 
one who gave endless time 
and encouragement to 
younger journalists and 
someone who genuinely cared 
about — and battled for — toe 
freedom of the press.” 

The friendlier relationship 
with Labour contributed sig- 
nificantly to the easy ride 
from the Tory tabloids which 
helped Labour into power in 
May 1997. Unlike the Sun 
which backed Labour at 
Rupert Murdoch's specific di- 


rection, the Mail knew its 
readers in middle England 
well enough not to go that far. 
But thanks to Sir David's 
skills, it deftly pulled its 
punches. p - 

By this time he had given 
up a 21 -year editorship of the 
Dally Mail to Paul Dacre, to 
become editor-in-chief ana 
chairman of Associated 1 
Newspapers. 

His career in newspapers 
began when he joined the 
Bournemouth Evening Echo 
as a copy boy straight from 
school. Within a couple .of 
years he was on the left-Of- 
centre Dally Mirror, where he 
gained a reputation Jof. ag- 
gressive reporting. He was 
remembered for a particu- 
larly juicy scoop about Errol 
Flynn's sex life when he was 
Washington correspondent of 
the Sunday Dispatch, and for 
stealing mailbags to show toe 
lax security of British' Rail 
while on Reynolds News. • 

He was foreign editor at the 
Daily Express when' the pap^r 
was still in its glory, days with 1 
a circulation of three-anda- 
half million. 

Lord Rothermere, who had 
befriended Sir David in the 
1950s, headhunted him to be 
editor of the Dally Sketch in 
i960. When the Sketch was 
merged with the Mail two 
years later. Sir David took toe 
helm of Associated's flagship. 
He was 40. 

The Mail's Influence grew 
to a point where even those 
colleagues in the broadsheet 
press, radio and TV who 
loathed its aggressive right- 
wing populism, respected Us. 
formidable professionalism. 
The phrase “the tabloid 
agenda" in both politics and 
media became an oblique 
tribute to his influence. 

Lord Rothermere claimed 
throughout that he appointed 
good editors and did not inter- 
fere with them. Whatever toe 
exact relationship, it was a 
formidable partnership 
which revived the financial 
and editorial fortunes of toe 
last British-owned Fleet 
Street dynasty. 

Sir David, a Gather of three, 
married for 44 years, said of 
Lady Thatcher: “We sup- 
ported her for many reasons 
— maybe because she was a 
woman. But she had new 
ideas and the Tory party 
needed new ideas.” 

They had more than that in 
common, coming from the 
provincial lower middle-class, 
Methodist and hard-working. 
Sir David's sidelines included 
a small chain of launderettes. 
Lord Rothermere once 
referred to his most success- 
fill prodigy simply as "God". 


organisations (NGOs). such 
as Oxfam and Christian Aid. 
“The EC depends on us to 
carry out Its development 
goals, and suddenly our bud- 
gets are suspended.*' 

Urgent effo rts were being 
made fay MEPs and officials to 
prevent toe cuts from destab i- 1 
lising aid. operations. Labour's , 


Glenys Kinnock said that she 
was “hopefUl that within a few 
weeks we can have the NGO's 
budgets restored to a legal 
basis". But NGOs have been 
warned they face a freeze on 
payments that will last at least 
through s umm er 
The hit-list contains items 
to make a Downing Street 


spin-doctor wince. On toe day 
the World Cup opened, the EU 
bad to suspend Its £2 minio n 
sport budget And' in the 
week President BUI Clinton 
and the United Nations held a 
conference on international 
co-operation in the war on 
drugs, the EU had to suspend 
its £900,000 anti-drugs budget 
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As of this 
week, if 
Dorothy 
Patterson 
(right) wants 
to be a good 
Southern 
Baptist, she 
must submit 
herself 
graciously to 
the leadership 
other 
husband, 
Paige. And if 
she doesn’t, 
the church 
will soon 
know about it 
- he’s the 
president 



NEWS 


Brown plans 
big increase 
in public 
spending 


Larry EMott 
Economics Eifitor 


Church tells wives who’s boss 


— Joamu Coles In Mew York 


T HE Southern Bap- 
tists, America's larg- 
est Protestant group 
with 16 million mem- 
bers including Presi- 
dent Clinton, have amended 
their basic statement of be- 
liefs to include the declara- 
tion that a wife must "submit 
herself graciously” to her 
husband's leadership. 

Xt was also agreed that a 
woman must accept she has 
the “God-given responsibility 
to respect her husband and to 
serve as his helper in manag- 
ing their household and nur- 
turing the next generation**. 

Paige Patterson, the Bap- 
tists* new president, said the 
decision to include the 
amendment, which was over- 
whelmingly supported by 
members at this year’s 
annual convention in Salt 
Lake City, was in response to 
“a time of growing crisis in 
the family ”. 

Hie move brings the Bap- 
tists into line with the 
Promise Keepers, a fast-grow- 
ing hand of Christian men 
who claim to have turned 
their backs on infidelity and 
alcohol in order to resume 
their rightful place as bead of 
the family . 

Although the Baptists* 
amendment stresses that men 
and women have equal .worth 
In the eyes of God, it is un- 
equivocal when it comes to 
power-sharing in the mar- 
riage. Taking its lead from 
the Ephesians, chapter 6, 
verses 22-33, it compares the 
husband's rede in marriage to 
that of Christ ruling the 
Church and says the wife 
should submit to her hus- 
band’s leadership “as the 
Church willingly submits to 
the headship of Christ” 

The decision to support the 
amendment reflects the in- 
creasingly conservative tone 
of the Southern Baptists, who 
last year orchestrated a boy- 
cott of the Walt Disney Corpo- 
ration in protest at its televi- 
sion network, ABC, ru nning 



Sexes equal in the eyes of God, but 
someone has to do the housework 


. . . but divorce, abortion and homosexuality are not welcome 


the sitcom Ellen, featuring 
the gay comedienne Ellen De- 
Generes. In particular, the 
Church was outraged when 
Ellen’s character came out 
Although ABC claimed the 
boycott had no effect, the 
series was dropped earlier 
last month, ft said the show 
was losing ratings and was no 
longer hinny. A furious De- 
Gene res denied that 

The previous year, the 
Southern Baptists caused up- 
roar when they declared they 
were appointing a missionary 
specifically to evangelise 
Jews. 

Although, technically, no 
Southern Baptist Is forced to 


agree with the organisation's 
Faith and Message statement, 
the decision to tell women to 
submit to their husbands 
reinforces the movement's 
conservative swing, which 
began in 1979 when a tradi- 
tional tendency took over the 
leadership and gradually 
pushed several leading semi- 
naries to the right 

Preserving the nuclear flun- 
ily is seen as the keystone to a 
healthy society, composed of 
people related by marriage, 
blood or adoption. Homosex- 
uality, abortion and divorce 
are not options. 

The amendment is also sig- 
nificant because It is only the 


second time the basic Faith 
and Message statement, 
which was drawn up . amid 
controversy in 1925, has been 
altered. In 1963 an amend- 
ment was added relating to 
the desirability of higher edu- 
cation. but otherwise the mes 
sage has been left intact 

Until recently it was seen 
as more of a theological state- 
ment concerning God and the 
Church rather than comment- 
ing on social concerns. 

When the original state- 
ment was being drawn up in 
the 1920s there was much ar- 
gument between liberals and 
fundamentalists about the in- 
terpretation of the Bible. 


Pupils’ labours lost in exam cock-up 


Martin Wabnvright 


_SG Lear had a word for 
the natural reaction , of 
_ . 411 English A-level stu- 
dents when they opened their 
gram papers — . and found 
they had spent two years 
studying the wrong play. 

“Howl, howl, howl, howl, 
cried .the. king — whose de- 
scent into madness had been 
studied by the nine girls and 
two boys at Bradford gram- 
mar school in exchange for 

their parents’ £4,700 a year. 

.. Cordelia^. Goneril and the 
Fool - were nowhere to. be seen 
an'the Jistaf questions, which 


covered the relatively unfa- 
miliar worlds bf The Tempest, 
Henry IV and The Merchant 
of Venice — plus Othello, 
which fortunately the sixth 
formers had studied. 

■H became obvious very 
quickly after the exam had 
started that this group had ex- 
pected King Lear and It 
wasn’t there,” said Stephen 
Davidson, headmaster of the 
450-year-old independent 
school- “There was a general 
feeling of surprise.” 

Also of horror that a flag- 
ship school (old boys include 
Frederick Delius, Lord Hea- 
ley and David Hockney) could 
get lost in the complications 


of A-level procedure. The 
problem, said Mr Davidson, 
accepting blame promptly on 
the school's behalf, was that 
Lear was on the modular A- 
level course (with exams in 
stages) but not the terminal 
one — Bradford's choice, 
where the ordeal comes at the 
end of the two-year course. 

“The teacher concerned is 
devastated, although this is a 

departmental responsibility,” 

said Mr Davidson. “He is a 
popular, committed and very 
highly valued member of 
staff" 

Parents' anger and disap- 
pointment had been met with 
an apology and assurances 


that Bradford g rammar 's 450- 
year-old motto Hoc Age (Do 
It) had been put into action 
promptly. 

The Oxford and Cambridge 
pram board was rung within 
five minutes, with the exam 
put on hold, and “specific in- 
structions” obtained on what 
the pupils should do. Othello 
questions .were available in 
two sections and a third 
allowed comparison between 
any two Shakespearean plays. 

A spokesman for the board 
said the students -were given 
advice on question selection 
and reassurance that the 
strange circumstances would 
be taken into account” 




Unlesstedoes something seriously wild between nowand 
Satuitlay Hfe a safe bet that when the Queen’s 1998 Birthday 
Honours List is unveiled the Rt Hon Norman LamontwHI 
finally get what he regards as his just desserts; a life peerage. 

Michael White on the Tory’s favourite fall guy 



A husband is to love 
his wife as Christ 
loves the Church. 

He has the God-given 
responsibility to 
provide for, to protect 
and to lead his family. 

A wife is to submit 
graciously to the 
servant leadership^ 
her husband even as 
the church willingly 
submits to the 
headship of Christ. 


She, being in the 
image of God, as is her 
husband thus equal 
to him, has the God- 
given responsibility 
to respect her 
husband and serve as 
his helper in 
m a n a gin g their 
household and 
nurturing the next-. .: 
generation. 

Extract from the 
amendment 


T HE Chancellor, Gor- 
don Brown, is to sanc- 
tion a mass pro- 
gramme of repairs to 
Britain’s crumbling infra- 
structure as the centrepiece 
of a Treasury plan to reverse 
the deep cuts in public invest- 
ment over the past five years. 

Backed by the CBI and the 
TUC, Mr Brown is consider- 
ing proposals that would add 
up to £2 billion a year on aver- 
age to public investment over 
the next three to four years 
while meeting the Govern- 
ment's tough rules on 
spending. 

The Chancellor — who will 
outline his twin-track ap- 
proach to public spending in 
his speech to the City's elite 
at the Mansion House tonight 
— is convinced that the Gov- 
ernment should concentrate 
its resources on upgrading 
hospital wards and derelict 
bomes. 

But Treasury officials have 
told him that this would Incur 
a hefty current account cost 
because employing new 
teachers, doctors and nurses 
to staff them would add to the 
state’s pay bill 
As a result. Increased 
spending on new infrastruc- 
ture projects will be modest 
and channelled primarily into 
transport, where the extra 
current account spending 
costs would be minimal, 
rather than into the NHS and 
education. 

There will also be extra 
spending on the huge backlog 
of repairs and much-needed 
improvements to classrooms, 
wards and public housing 
caused by the relentless 
squeeze on capital spending 
in recent years. 

‘The school population 
hasn’t changed. We don’t 
need more schools, but on a 
given site we might need 
more modern buildings," said 
one Treasury source, stress- 
ing that there could be sav- 
ings for the Government from 
more efficient buildings. 

Treasury officials have 
taken on board research by a 
top City analyst, who is argu- 
ing that the Government 
could increase public spend- 
ing by 2.75 per cent over the 
next three years — including 
a 25 per cent annual rise in 
capital investment — while 


also meeting its two fisca l 
rules. 

David Walton, of Goldman 
Sachs, said that current 
spending would remain 
healthily in the b l ac k , while 
the ratio of public debt to 
gross domestic product would 
fall from 52 per cent to 45 per 
cent 

Treasury sources said that 
Mr Walton's figures for in- 
vestment spending were “a 
bit on the optimistic side” but 
agreed that the Government 
was keen to get away from the 
idea that all public spending 
was bad for the economy. 

“We couldn't do quite as 
well as that, but we are cer- 
tainly exploring the possibili- 
ties of a substantial in- 
crease,” one said. 

Public spending has been 
flat in the first two years of 
the current parliament, and 


Proposal would 
cost£2bnayear 
but still meet 
tough fiscal rules 


even an increase of 2.75 per 
cent a year in the final three 
years would mean an average 
increase in toe Hill five years 
of only 1.75 per cent — little 
changed on toe record of the 
Conservatives. 

Adair Turner, director-gen- 
eral of the CBI, last night gave 
his backing to higher invest- 
ment spending. 

“Over the past five years, 
publicly sponsored capital in- 
vestment — incl uding that for 
the Private finance Initiative 
— has fallen by nearly 2S per 
cent in real terms, and our 
public capital expenditure is 
now 1.3 per cent of GDP. well 
below that of our competitor 
countries," Mr Turner said 

“So the Government needs 
now to place priority on in- 
creased capital spending — 
on transport infrastructure, 
and on school and university 
buildings and research equip- 
ment — and must not allow 
the growth of current spend- 
ing to squeeze out this vital 
investment 

‘Within current budgets, 
education and scientific 
research expenditure must be 
recognised as key invest- 
ments for future economic 
success.” 
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of free 

warranty 

fora5p 

phone 
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0845 270 4141 


The earth’s favourite computers. 


That's, a pretty good return 
on your investment, just for 
dialling the number below for 
a free warranty claim form. 

Armed with which, if you then 
buy a Desk pro, Armada 1500 or 
ProSignia 200 Microsoft Small 
Business Server from a Compaq 
reseller before July 1st you’ll be 
ready to claim a free, upgraded 
warranty package that will cover 
you until 2001. 

Warranty upgrade forms are 
only available direct from us. 
So before you can pick up an 
upgrade, you'll have to pick up 
a phone. 
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Aston VIBa 
star Stan 
Cotymore, 

left, anil, right, 

Utafka 


leaves home 
on Monday 
before her 
b ea t i ng in a 


MAIN 

PHOTOGRAPH 
BRIAN STRATTON 


Ulrika 


gives her 


footballer 



the boot 


Helen Carter 


U LRIKA Jonsson 
ended her relation- 
ship with Stan Col- 
ly more yesterday 
— after the foot- 
baller had beaten her up in a 
Paris tar bill of Scotland fans. 

As reporters and photogra- 
phers camped outside Ms 
Jonsson's home in Cookham 
Dean, Berkshire, her agent, 
Melanie Cantor, read a state- 
ment confirming her nine- 
month relationship with the 
Aston Villa player was over. 

She said: "I would like 
everyone to know that I am 
fine and I confirm that my 
relationship with Stan Colly - 
more is now over." 

Ms Jonsson spent most of 
the day holed up in her 
£450,000 house but emerged in 
the morning to take her son, 
Cameron, out in her Saab 


convertible. She walked to j 
the car with a pronounced 
limp but refused to comment. , 

She left the house for a I 
short while at lunch-time, and I 
at 4pm, with face covered 
from photographers, she was 1 
driven through the village to | 
television presenter Lorraine j 
Kelly’s house to watch Scot- 
land's World Cup match 
against Brazil- 

Ms Jonsson's decision to 
leave the £7 million Aston 
Villa star was welcomed by 
women's groups. Linda Dig- 
gin, coordinator of Rights of 
Women, said: “Given her 
standing in society as a role 1 
model for women, I would I 
hope it would encourage 
other women to leave abusive 
relationships. 

“This case and the incident 
with Paul Gascoigne and his 
wife shows that domestic vio- 1 
lenoe is endemic throughout 
the population, regardless of | 


MPs scorn 

‘weakness’ 
of arts 
minister 


Dan deleter 

Arts Correspondent 


S IX months ago its vic- 
tim was the Royal 
Opera House, lashed 
by the colourful prose 
and waspish comments of its 
chairman. Now, the same fate 
has befallen Chris Smith, Sec- 
retary of State for Culture, 
who emerged yesterday as the 
chief victim of the latest 
report from the cross-party 
parliamentary committee 
which shadows his 
department 

The department argued 
that the report concentrated 
on “glamorous and trivial 
matters" at the expense of 
more serious concerns such 
as tourism. 

The report accused Mr 
Smith of not pulling his 
weight in Cabinet or with the 
Treasury. In a dig at his 
recently published and much 
criticised book Creative Brit- 
ain, the report states: “Cre- 
ative Britain provides an in- 
adequate label for what 
should be the department’s 
focus." 

Noting the departments 
commitment to enhance its 
influence within Whitehall, 
the report states: “A commit- 
ment is not an achievement 
... The Secretary of State 
should now make It his high- 
est priority to advance the de- 
partment both within Cabinet 
and by taking a much tougher 
attitude in his negotiations 
with the Treasury which has 
certainly not been achieved 
and may not even have been 
attempted.’’ 

The publication of the 
report immediately rekindled 
speculation about Mr Smith's 
future. Michael Fabricant, a 
Tory member of the commit- 
tee, called on Mr Smith to 
resign. "I have never seen 
such a damning report before. 


Status or class. Women's 
refuges are currently chock-a- 
block and underfunded.” 
Collymore. who was cleared 
in April of assaulting another 
former girlfriend, blamed his 
actions on jealousy, petulance 
and too much alcohoL 
Trouble flared at the Aold 
Allian ce Bar in Paris on Mon- 
day night when he asked 30- 
year-old Ms Jonsson to leave 
and she refused. He pushed 
her through a back room and 
on to the floor, kicking her 
head and face. 

One Scotland fan was so en- 


raged by Collymore’s behav- 
iour that he head-butted the 
27-year-old player. 

A Police Nationale spokes- 
man in 'Paris yesterday con- 
firmed that no charges had 
been brought and that they 
could investigate only if a 
complaint was made. 

CoDymore said: ‘1 hope to 
be able to sort out this undig- 
nified mess with some sem- 
blance of dignity — in private 
— and with the person who 
matters most of aE. Ulrika.” 

He also apologised to the 
person who head-butted him 


'Tor causing him to feel that 
he had to take such action.” 

Collymore ’s former girl- 
friend, Michelle Green, the 
mother of his two-year-old 
child, Thomas, said she was 
not surprised by the attack. 
She had claimed she had been 
assaulted by the footballer 
last Christmas after a row 
over access to their son. 

At the time of the court 
case, Ms Jonnson was sup- 
portive of Collymore, saying: 
“For any dad, what Stan has 
gone through is a nightmare, 
but the case won’t affect our 


relationship — Fm looking 
forward to seeing him." 

Although the player was 
cleared by magistrates of as- 
saulting 23-year-old Ms 
Green, from Cannock. 
Staffordshire, she said yester- 
day: “He has made a state- 
ment only because there are 
witnesses and he knows he 
can’t get away with it. 

‘T was not believed when he 
hit me, because it was my 
word against his. I’m angry 
that uo one believed me, but 
now. after this, perhaps they 
wilL” 


If Chris Smith has any dig- 
nity at all, he will go before he 
is pushed,” he said. 

But his demands may back- 
fire. Mr Smith, who refrained 
from commenting on the 
report, immediately received 
the backing of Downing 
j Street. A spokesman for Tony 
Blair said: “The Prime Minis- 
ter has complete confidence 
in the Secretary of State. He is 
doing a fine job.” 

With the committee’s 
Labour chairman, Gerald 
Kaufman, away, much of file 
attention fell on Mr Fabri- 
cant. It was suggested that he 
had leaked some erf" the report 
at the weekend, and that he 
bad played a central part 'in 
altering the report at a final 
session last Thursday when 
the draft was substantially 
amended. 

Labour MP Fiona MaeTag- 
gart, parliamentary private 
secretary to Mr Smith, played 
down the report’s signifi- 
cance. “In key respects it is 
superficial and it fans to pro- 
vide evidence,” she said. 

She pointed to the £7 mil- 
lion which the department 
won from the Treasury to pre- 
serve free access to national 
galleries and museums as 
proof that Mr Smith had 
made bis case. “For a small 
department that’s pretty 
good.” she said. 

The committee’s main con- 
cern, that tourism was being 
ingnored at the expense "of 
more glamorous activities, 
was rejected by the Govern- 
ment and by Jeremy Logie, 
chief executive of the British 
Hospitality Association. “The 
tourism and hospitality in- 
dustry has never received so 
much interest from govern- 
ment and we enjoy a very 
fruitful relationship with 
both ministers and nffirialB, 
particularly at the Depart- 
ment for Culture, Media and 
Sport,” he said. 


The problem with many football 
players is they hit out whenever 
their egos feel threatened’ 


. H e len Carter 


S TAN Collymore is not 
alone In attacking 'his 


O alone In attacking 'his 
partner — he is following a 
pattern set by sportsmen 
including Paul Gascoigne 
and George Best. 

Carole Sehenlt, a sports 
psychologist who works fbr 
the National Health Service 
and Durham university, 
said: “The problem with 
many football players is 
they are not very facile ver- 
bally and they hit out 
whenever their egos feel 
threatened. 

“They get away with this 
behaviour because people 
excuse it by saying ‘Ah, but 
he is a good footballer'.” 

Paul Gascoigne’s bat- 


I tered wife, Sheryl, knows 
how Ulrika Jonsson feels:- 
In 1996 she filed fbr divorce 
after being photographed 
with a braised face and her 
arm in a sling. Gascoigne 
admitted striking her, but 
the couple are now hack 
together. 

Geoffrey Boycott, the for- 
mer cricketer, was con- 
victed in a French court 
after hitting his mistress 
Margaret Moore 20 times at 
a hotel in the South of 
France later the same year. 
Former Manchester United 
footballer George Best beat 
up his wife, Alex, on her 
birthday last year. 

Football clubs refuse to 
talk about what provisions 
they have to help players 
deal with violent tenden- 



Tips inclusion in minimum 
wage could affect 450,000 


Seumas Milne 
Labour Editor 


T IPS, bonuses and commis- 
sions are all to be in- 


Unsporting encounters . . . (from left) George Best, his wife Alex, Sheryl Gasfcoigne and her husband. Paul 


des. A spokesman for the I fuse to talk a boot what l about the incident and I the Professional Football- 


Football Association said: measures they take to sup- would be talking to him at ers’ Association. 


“Clearly this problem is port players off field. But a the earliest opportunity. 


not one which is specifi- spokesman for Aston VIBa 


“Players are much more 


Footballers have access aware of the expertise on 
to help if they want it, ac- offer to them and they can 


cally football-related and it Football Club, for whom to help if they want it, ac- offer to them and tliej 
Is a personal matter.” Inch- Collymore plays, said they cording to Brendon Batson, come to us for help, 
vidual clubs similarly re- were very disappointed deputy chief executive of said. 


eluded in the calculation of 
the minimum wage, it 
emerged yesterday, as the 
TUC expressed alarm at 
reports that Gordon Brown is 
battling to cut the recom- 
mended youth rate of £3.20 
and extend It to workers in 
their early 20s. 

The incorporation of em- 
ployer-collected tips and gra- 
tuities in the minimum wage, 
proposed in the Low Ifey 
Commission report, could af- 
fect around 450,000 people 
working in the restaurant 
and hairdressing business. 

The commission, which in- 
cludes employer and trade 


union representatives, unani- 
mously recommended a stan- 
dard legal minimum of £3-60 
from next April, rising^ to 
£3.70 in June 2000. and a "de- 
velopment rate" of £3.20 , ris- 
ing to £3.30, for 18 to 20-year- 
olds and trainees for the first 
six months with an employer. 
Under- 18s are to be excluded. 

John Monks, TUC general 
secretary, yesterday wrote to 
the Prime Minister express- 
ing the trade unions’ concern 
at reports that "a minister 
wanted to water down file 
Low Pay Commission's 
recommendations, particu- 
larly for young people”. The 
TUC general council yester- 
day called for frill implemen- 
tation of the report — despite 
its preference for a higher fig- 
ure and no cut In rates for 
young workers. 


Market theory ‘widened 
school table gap’ 


John Carvel 


T HE gap between the best 
and worst state second- 
ary schools widened 
over recent years as Conser- 
vative ministers tried to cre- 
ate a competitive education 
market and put pressure on 
weaker establishments, the 
Office for Standards in Educa- 
tion said yesterday. 

“The principle of parental 
choice has been frustrated be- 
cause there have not been 
enough good schools and such 
schools have not been able, 
for the most part, to expand 
very greatly,” it concluded. 

Although standards rose 
overall, the better schools im- 
proved faster than their 
weaker rivals. In 1992 the per- 
formance gap between the top 
10 per cent and bottom 10 per 
cent of secondaries was worth 
30.4 points at GCSE — equiva- 
lent to nearly four additional 
passes per pupil at the top A* 
grade. By 1996 that gap in- 
creased to 32 points. 

One in 10 secondaries had 
significant weaknesses and 
one in 50 was failing to pro- 
vide an acceptable quality of 


education. At the start of the 
inspection cycle in 1393. be- 
haviour was “very good" in 
two-thirds of secondaries. 
Four years later that had 
fallen to one-third in spite of a i 
sharp increase in exclusions | 
of troublesome pupils. 

Chris Woodhead, the chief in- 
spector, said the report was the 
most thorough investigation of 
secondary education anywhere 
in the world. The key to im- 
provement was the quality of 
leadership. "Schools that have 
head teachers focusing on their 
schools' problems and moving 
them on are malting progress." 

The report said secondary 
schools changed over the four 
years to 1997 as ministers fol- 
lowed “a market theory”, giv : 
ing schools "the freedom and 
the motive to compete for pu- 
pils”. They assumed that 
standards would be driven up 
as good schools expanded and 
unpopular ones would be 
forced shape up or close. 

"Parents do not in feet have 
the right to choose schools, 
merely express a preference. 
In some areas parents have 
been subject to some aggres- 
sive marketing, particularly 
where schools are competing 


for ‘better’ pupils ... It is fre- 
quently a source of local irri- 
tation that parents are drawn 
by glossy advertising, only to 
find that no place is available 
for their child." 

Some secondaries became 
locked into a “vicious circle", 
obliged to admit difficult pu- 
pils excluded from other es- 
tablishments because they 
could not attract enough pu- 
pils to fill their places. 

Mr Woodhead would not 
comment on the Govern- 
ment's plans to issue guid- 
ance later this week to dis- 
courage schools from 
selecting the best pupils from 
a wide catchment area, at the 
expense of local children. 

Stephen Byers, school stan- 
dards minister, said: “One of 
the most worrying aspects of 
the report is that schools with . 
comparable intakes perform 
very differently . . . 

John Sutton, general secre- 
tary of the Secondary Heads 
Association, said: "Unless the 
Government is able to attract 
the best young graduates into 
the profession and persuade 
them to work in the more dis- 
advantaged schools the gap is 
set to widen even further.” 


Science shows 
manners maketh 
people prosper 


Ruaridh Nlcoll 


Pay rise plea to head off teacher shortage 


John Carvel 


C HRIS Woodhead, the chief 
inspector of schools and 


inspector of schools and 
leading critic of incompetent 
teachers, yesterday inter- 
vened in the Whitehall spend- 
ing battle with a plea to im- 
prove the profession’s pay to 
stop a recruitment crisis blight- 
ing classroom performance. 

"If the Prime Minister can 
achieve his ambition to move 

more money into education. 


| there are two areas where I 
would see most need for in- 
vestment — teachers' salaries 
and capital investment to im- 
prove school buildings", he 
said as the Treasury was com- 
pleting its comprehensive 
review of Whitehall spending. 

David Blunkett, the Educa- 
tion and Employment Secre- 
tary. has been bidding for an 
extra £6 billion over three 
years for schools, but his pri- 
orities were thought to be ! 
smaller classes and better in- , 


service training rather than a 
hike in salaries. 

In a lecture six weeks ago to 
the rightwing think tank Poli- 
teia, Mr Woodhead said there 
was “no inspection evidence to 
suggest schools as a whole are 
underfunded to do the job." 

But yesterday he drew at- 
tention to a potential recruit- 
ment crisis, caused by a 13 per 
cent fell in applications for 
teacher training courses this 
year as graduates seek other 
employment opportunities. 


G ORDON Gecko would 
have been angry and 
confused — that is if 
the fictional broker’s eighties 
ethic of greed had lasted long 
enough for him to hear about 
research proving kindness is 
a key to evolutionary 
progress. 

Martin Nowak, a zoologist 
from Oxford university and 
Karl Si gmund, a mathemati- 
cian from the University of 
Vienna argue in the latest 
issue of Nature that being 
mean leads to the evolution- 
ary dead end while being nice 
helps boost chances of 
survival. 

“Darwin's .theory is based 
on the idea of competition 
which makes it hard to ex- 
plain co-operation," said Pro- 
fessor Nowak. Until now this 
has been explained by "direct 
reciprocity” or as the profes- 
sor put it: "If I buy you a pint 
of beer, I hope you would buy 
me a pint of beer back." 

Fbr direct reciprocity to 
work both sides have to be 
repeatedly in contact so one 
act of kindness can be repaid 
by another until the Individ- 
uals form a "contract” based 
on helping each other. 

But the academics found 
that random acts of kindness 
that do not rely on a per- 
ceived return could also be 
beneficial. "We found it can 
work if you walk Into a pub 
and offer drinks without a 
hope of being bought a beer." 

To reach their conclusions 
the academics built a commu- 
nity on a computer. Some res- 
idents gave unconditionally 
and others took a more mi - 1 


serly approach. Each individ- 
ual Lost points when they of- 
fered help and gained points 
when they received. While 
the "givers” initially lost, 
what they gained in goodwill 
from the community as a 
whole benefited them far 
more in the long run. 

In an accompanying article, ! 
ecologist Regis Feme re, from 
the Ecole Nonnale Super- ; 
ieure in Paris, takes the con- 1 
cept further by suggesting | 
that the professors' “indirect 
reciprocity” could be relevant 
I to animal and plant 
communities. 

The Arabian babbler was a 
gregarious bird that seemed 
“to enjoy helping other bab- 
blers’’ and competed for the 
status of donor, he said. 

Prof Nowak said he be- 
lieves human society is based 
on the ability to co-operate. 
Most is carried out with an 
eye on its payoff A classic 
model is the Prisoner’s Di- 
lemma game which Involves 
two suspects, Imprisoned sep- 
arately, who can either keep 
silent (to cooperate with each 
other) or betray by defecting. 

If both prisoners cooperate 
then they get a lighter sen- 
tence but by defe cting one 
could do better than the 
other. If played once, defec- 
tion seems the best strategy 
but if the same opponents 
play repeatedly either player 
can return the co-player’s 
help or punish their 
defection. 

Whether Mother Teresa 
was motivated In her minis- 
tries by her desire to be well 
liked is still a subject of hot 
debate. “Our model doesn’t 
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As the computer specialists, we've put together an 
exciting new package so you can enjoy ad the 
.. benefits of computer age photography. 

Now you never need to pay for developing and 
processing again. Instead you download your 
photos direct from the ultra compact Fuji Digital 
Camera onto the powerful 233MHz Pentium PC 
■■ Then you can retouch, crop or enlarge each 
picture, manipulating them on the computer. 
Then you can print them out on a “Photo Rear 
colour printer as individual shots, or incorporate 
them into documents before printing. 

This advanced Packard Belt PC indudes over a 
thousand pounds worth of software) induding 
Corel and Kodak applications to creatively enhance 
your shots. With all the extras at PC World too, 
you'll know you've chosen the perfect package. 



To go with this exdushre Digital Photography 
package, we're making a very special offer. 
We'll send an expert to your home who'll 
install your package, make sure the PC, printer 
and camera are running smoothly, and 
provide a quick introduction to them. 

All for free! 

And that's just one part of the PC World sendee. 

Check out the full facts now. 

You get all this - and amazingly low prices too. 



INCLUDES ALL THIS 


PACKARD BELL 

233MHz Intel Pentium 1 Processor 

with MMX™ Technology 

An ideal PC for manipulating your photos at 
bone, with software worth over £1 OOtf 
iaducfiRg photo editing software from Coed and 
Kodak plus MS Word, MS Works, MS Encarta 97 
and great games software. 

32Mb SDRAM. 43Gb Hard Disk. 256k Cache. 

24 x Multimedia. 2Mb 3D AH Graphics. 
56kModem. 14" Colour Monitor. MODEL Pulsar 23. 
Total Separate Selling Price £1463.99. 

gu5] -PHOTO REAL 0 COLOUR INKJET 
PRINTER 

prints your pictures & documents in amazing colour. 
MODEL Epson Stylus Color 300. 

jp m ULTRA-COMPACT FUJI DIGITAL 
_7 ; CAMERA 

-to need forfilm ancfdewlofxng, the camera takes 
j - ' superb shots which you download dowdy to your PC 
. T*' t v MODEL Rj?DX-5. 

; nBS] free installation and home 



EXPERT HELP & ADVICE 


At PC World, you can try before you buy - and talk with 
our staff in a language that’s easy to understand, well 
listen to your needs and make sure you find the perfect 
PC to meet them. 


24 HOUR HELPLINE 


With PC World, expert advice is always only a phone-call 
away - night & day, 365 days a year. 


FREE ON-SITE SERVICE 


PC World provides free on-site sendee in your home or 
office for the first year. For added peace-of-mind, you've 
the option to extend it for up to 5 years. 


UPGRADES MADE EASY 


Every PC world superstore has a Technical Centre to help 
you with software installations - and to upgrade your PC, 
keeping you abreast of new technology. 


INTEREST FREE OPTION 


At PC World, weVe a range of easy ways to pay --and right 
now, we’re offering nine months interest free option on 
this superb package! 


BRITAIN 5 


Meat from cattle bom after August 1 996 is safe, says commission 

Brussels raises new hope 
of end to British beef ban 


Stephen Bates fn Brussels 


A FULL resumption 
oT British beef ex- 
ports came a step 
closer yesterday as 
the European Com- 
mission in Brussels recom- 
mended that meat from cattle 
bom after August 1. 1996, was 
safe from BSE and fit to be 
sold abroad. 

The move would dear most , 
British beef to be exported 1 
and enable a restart on a | 
trade worth £5 billion a year 
when the ban was imposed 
more than two years ago. 

The proposal still has sev- 
eral crucial hurdles to over- 
come from European veteri- 
nary experts and agriculture 
ministers but commission 
officials in Brussels were last 
night confident that exports 
will resume before the end of 
the year. 

Now the Government will 
have to race for agreement to 
lift the ban before the British 
presidency ends at the end of 
the month. After that, Aus- 
tria. which has been hostile to 
relaxing British beef restric- 
tions. will take over the presi- 


Government plans new BSE test 
after ‘hidden’ disease warning 


'T UK Government is plan- 
I nine to test how cattle 


1 nine to test how cattle 
can have BSE without dis- 
playing any of the classic 
“mad cow” symptoms; It 
announced last night, writes 
James Meikle. 

The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture made the announce- 
ment after the New Scien- 
tist magazine reported tests 
in Switzerland which 
apparently Indicated that 
for every mad cow case, 
more than 100 others might 


be carrying the disease. If 
that number held true in 
Britain, the number of cat- 
tle carrying BSE here last 
year would have exceeded 
450,000, the magazine 
claimed. 

The ministry last night 
said it had long been ac- 
l cepted that there may be 
cattle which carry BSE In- 
fectivity but do not show 
i rfinicai signs of the disease, 
but it questioned the New 
Scientist’s figures. 


deucy and the question may 
dropdown the agenda. 

Jack Cunningham, the 
Agriculture Minister, wel- 
comed the decision and prom- 
ised the Government would 
try to get the ban lifted as 
quickly as possible. “There 
will be some tough negotia- 
tions yet." 

Ben Gilt president of the 
National Farmers' Union, 
said: “Momentum must not 
be lost We are confident that 


the huge weight which has 
burdened the forming com- 
munity will soon be 
removed." 

Only beef foam herds with 
computerised records in 
Northern Ireland has so far 
been cleared for export — the 
first lifting of the worldwide 
ban since it was imposed by 
the EU in the wake of the Con- 
servative government’s ad- 
mission in March, 1996, that 
infected beef might be linked 


to a new strain or incurable 
CJD in humans. 

The new proposal, accepted 
unanimously by the 20 Euro- 
pean commissioners, would 
allow de boned meat from cat- 
tle over six months old but 
bom after Britain introduced 
tighter restrictions in the 
wake of the BSE scandal 
nearly two years ago to be eli- 
gible for export provided it 
could be shown to come from 
herds free of the disease. 

Franz Fischler, the Aus- 
trian agriculture commis- 
sioner, said: "We do feel Brit- 
ish beef is safe." 

The plan will go before a 
special meeting of EU veteri- 
nary chiefs tomorrow where 
approval is by no means cer- 
tain. TO give an immediate 
go-ahead, the vets will have to 
vote by a qualified majority, 
amounting to the support of 
more than two-thirds of the 
countries. 

If they fail to lift the ban, it 
will have to go before a meet- 
ing of EU agriculture minis- 
ters later this month, where 
political considerations wDl 
come into play but only a 
straight majority will be 
needed 
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Anne Pwfcfra 
Political Correspondent 


W HEN David Mellor 
was presented by 
John Major with his 
own gift-wrapped department, 
and a remit tailored to his 
hobbies (classical music, 
broadcasting and football), he 
could hardly have known It 
would be a graveyard, not a 
showcase, for his and his suc- 
cessors’ ambitions. 

But If no department could 
be elastic enough to meet all 
Mr Mellor’s interests, it is 
less easy to explain why other 
politicians have failed to 
make It work. 

Mellor, Brooke, Dorrell, 
Bottomley ... the Honours 
Board at Cockspur Street on 
the edge of Trafalgar Square 
reads more like a roflcall of 
political has-beens. 

“Part of the problem,” one 
senior insider admits, “is 
that, after Mellor, it was seri- 
ously undervalued by Down- 
ing Street . . . Until now, its 
potential hasn't been 
realised.” 

After Mellor, who became 
known as MirVigtor for Fun, 
was forced into spending even 
more time on the radio, Peter 
Brooke, a former Northern 
Ireland Secretary widely 
regarded as a piece of heri- 
tage himself, was thrust into 
the department with only an 
uncertain sense of where it 
was to go. 

He genially admitted to con- 
servative tastes, and con- 
firmed his lack of contact 
with public opinion when, in 
the Queen's annus horribtlis> 
he declared that of course the 
taxpayer would pick up the 
bill for restoring Windsor 

Castle after the Are. 



In the next bout of musical 
chain it was Stephen Dorrell 
who took up the post. “It was 
a department without a 
theme,” he said last night 
After two years, it was stEU 
struggling to make sense of 
its responsibilities, hived off 
from other departments. 
Broadcasting and the press 
came from the Home Office. 
En glish heritage from Envi- 
ronment film from Trade and 
Industry, sport from Educa- 
tion and tourism from Em- 
ployment 

But Mr Dorrell dismisses 
the idea it is an unmanage- 
able department “It’s clearly 
an advantage to be known 
and trusted by the arts estab- 
lishment” he admits, some- 
thing he conspicuously 
wasn’t “But the job is much 
more than being their man at 
the Cabinet table.” 


Dorrell's successor, Vir- 
ginia Bottomley, brought 
with her a high-minded seri- 
ousness of purpose. “It wasn't 
the Ministry for Fun.” she 
says. “It was about economic 
and social regeneration," 

As a result, she regards 
pinching responsibility for 
the voluntary sector from the 
Home Office as her greatest 
victory — although after the 
election the Home Office took 
It straight back. 

And that wasn't the only 
change. Labour — wafted to 
victory with the good wishes 
of the luwie establishment — 
rebranded it from “heritage" 
to “culture” — rejected by 
Mellor five years earlier as 
“Stalinist”. 

But some observers see the 
luwies' support, now so spec- 
tacularly withdrawn, as a 
handicap. Chris Smith was 


heralded as the . arts' estab- 
lishment choice after he shad- 
owed Dorrell In 1994/96. In op- 
position. Jack C unningham 
had been found out on the 
arts front as badly as his Tory 
counterparts. Yet the Labour- 
dominated culture committee 
is now condemning him. 

Whitehall insiders suspect 
party rivalries lie behind the 
venom of the report, and in- 
sist outsiders are confident 
the department really is mak- 
ing its mark. “Kaufman’s just 
a bitchy old has-been," one 
said. 

And even Chris Smith's po- 
litical critics admit there is 
nothing quite so devastating 
as the hostility of the arts es- 
tablishment One said last 
night “They don't need to 
dine politicians. They don't 
need to write to editors. They 
just gossip.” 


Roll-call of political has-beens shows that ‘promotion’to the 
ministerial arts job is merely stepping stone to the backbenches 
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DAW MELLOR 


PETER BROOKE 


STEPHEN DORRELL 




□ Reign: Aprfl-Oct 1992 

□ High point creating the 
department 

□ Low point getting sacked 


□ Reign: Oct 1992 — July 1994 

□ High point National Lottery 

□ Low point Windsor castle 
Ike: “Of course we’B pay" 


□ Reign: July 1994— July 1995 

□ High point Broadcasting Act 

□ Low point "Jeanne Moreau? 
Who’s he?" 


VEMMIA BOTTOMLEY 

□ Reign: July 95 — May 97 

□ High point Given responsi- 
bility for voluntary sector from 
Home Office 

□ Low point Did not sack lot- 
tery regulator after free flights 
scandal 
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AT RISK: A prostitute In Hamburg. Britain based Its case AT RISK: Landmine clearance. A Cambodian expert uncovers a Soviet-made FMN-2 anti-personnel mine. The AT 

on a grant for work with prostitutes photograph: kevin weaver European Commission has suspended its £6 million grant to the clearance campaign photograph: mcduniop safely m a British women s retnge photoqrafwjuuanhb-ah 

Europe loses its friendly face 


Martin Walker In Brussels 


T HE fateful British 
court case which 
plunged Europe into 
chaos last night began 
with prostitutes in Vi- 
enna and Bilbao at the height 
of die Conservative govern- 
ment’s Euro-sceptlc perkxL 
A £200,000 grant from, the 
European Union social fund 
to rehabilitate the socially ex- 
cluded was awarded by the 
European Commission to 
organisations in the Spanish 
and Austrian cities to help 
redeem the women. Britain, 
under John Major, blocked 
the payment and then took a 
case to the European Court of 
Justice questioning the com- 
mission's right to make such 
discretionary grants. 

TO the surprise of many in 
the commission, the Blair 
government decided to con- 
tinue the case, tn part because 
it was supported by Germany 
and Denmark as a means of 
establishing dear rules about 
authorised spending. 

“This Is not about the lack 
of British government prior- 
ities about the social exclu- 
sion budget, which we 
strongly support But taxpay- 



ers have to be sure that their 
money is being spent on a 
firm legal basis," a spokes- 
man for the British mission 
in Brussels said yesterday. 

The financin g system tinder 
which the grants were auth- 
orised has been in constant 
use since 1976. A global sum 
is approved by the European' 
Parliament and the Council of 
Ministers, and the commission 
authorises specific grants. 

Over the years this has be- 
come the system by which, 
for instance, organisations 
like Oxfam are funded to 
carry out comapproved pro- 
jects in the Third World. 


■The real problem 
is institutional. 

The legislative 
authority rests in 
the Council of 
Ministers, but the 
budgetary authority 
is in the European 
Parliament. It is a 
typical problem of 
the Ell system 1 

Erkki Liikanan 

Last night Oxfam was told 
to expect “indefinite delays” 
In already approved projects 
to help Impoverished fishing 
villages In the Philippines 
and to mediate in tribal wars 
between farmers and nomads 
in MalL 

"Unless this crisis is re- 
solved quickly, our British 
government’s vaunted con- 
cern for international devel- 
opment could be very seri- 
ously undermined," said 
Oxfam's policy director, Phil 
Blumer, wbo saw 18 months 
of preparatory work and 

£2J5 mflTlnnn in Immediate aid 

come to a halt 


The ED's support for 
women’s projects and its Aids 
health campaign in the Third 
World will also be affected, 
along with the budget for 
anti-racism programmes in 
Europe, even though this will 
be authorised by the Amster- 
dam treaty once it is fully rat- 
ified by member states. 

Social policy conferences 
which bring people from all 
aver Europe to Brussels were 
placed on hold. Aids projects 
were (old the money had run 
out. Groups representing 
Europe's 30 million disabled 
people and its 60 minion pen- 
sioners were told to expect in- 
stant cuts, with no guarantee 
that their grants would be 
resumed in the fixture. 

The legal decision was de- 
livered three weeks ago, but 
until the EU budget commis- 
sioner, Erkki Lllkanen of Fin- 
land, began r eading the s mall 
print the implications did not 
sink in. 

The social affairs commis- 
sioner, Padralg Flynn, 
warned that the EU as a 
whole could face a serious po- 
litical crisis, saying the cuts 
amounted to “scorched 
earth" for that part of the EU 
budget closest to the average 
citizen — and that is the 


theme Tony Blair wants to 
promote at the Cardiff 
summit. 

assumed that their depart- 
mental budgets would be little 
affected. Then the consumer 

affair s mmmifisinngr , Emma 

Bonino, realised that the en- 
tire budget for her food and 
meat and imports inspection 
service was at .risk. The 

spImm. and tr aining COmmlB- 

sloner, Edith Cresson, realised 
that she was holding a confer- 
ence later this week with the 
European Voluntary Service, 
whose entire £17 million bud- 
get was being suspended. 

Mr Flynn failed to persuade 
his fellow commissioners yes- 
terday that they should chal- 
lenge the court ruling, or at 
least the very strict interpre- 
tation placed on it by the ElTs 
legal service. 

They should, he argued, 
make common cause with the 
European Parliament — whose 
budgetary prerogatives were 
being undermined — and call 

on ministers to work out an 
immediate solution. 

Most dramatic of all was 
■the commission’s realisation 
that its top officials, the direc- 
tors-general and divisional 
chiefs earning more than 


This is a mortal 
challenge to the 
human face of 
Europe that we 
keep talking about. 
This is some of 
the most valuable 
work we do. And we 
could be looking at 
cuts twice or three 
times higher 

Padraig Flynn 

£100,000 a year, could be held 
personally responsible for all 
the questionable payments 
they had authorised. 

"The computers have been 
turned off; nobody wants to 
take this risk any more." a 
senior commission source 
said last night as the word — 
and the panic — spread. 

As the scale of the required 
cuts became dear and the po- 
tential for British embarrass- 
ment on the eve of the sum- 
mit, commission officials 
scurried to repair the damage 
and find some way with the 
European Parliament to re- 
store the funding. 



“We are working now with 
MEPs to find a way out” said 
Nicola BedUngtan. who runs 
the European Forum for the 
Disabled. 

“But this is not just a short- 
term problem of our immedi- 
ate budgets. In the longer 
term this jeopardises the abil- 
ity of the disabled to be active 
at the European level, to put 
our case to Brussels and the 
parliament on something 
where Europe can really 
make a difference to people." 

AH the disputed spending 
a reas have been approved by 
MEPs. but Britain argued be- 
fore the European Court that 


this was not enough, and that 
the commission’s discretion- 
ary spending had' to ' be 
controlled. 

A commiss ion spokesman 
said yesterday: “The Court of : 
Justice has now clarified the 
legal requirements for the 
execution of the EXT budget 
The commission has there- 
fore launched a review of a 
number of budget lines with- 
out a clear basis, and decided 
to suspend their execution 
temporarily.” 

The court ruled that with- 
out a clear legal base In fixe 
budget approved by the Coun- 
cil of Ministers and parity 
meat money could be spent r 
only on “non-significant EU . 
actions". 

On the advice ctf its legal offi- 
cers, the commission assumes 
that this means its own infor- 
mation programmes, such as 
explaining the single currency, 
its pilot and experimental pro- 
jects, and preparations for new 
social programmes. 

“The real problem is iristf' 
tntinnal,” Mr L iikanan said. 
“The legislative authority 
rests in the Council of Minis- 
ters, but the budgetary au- 
thority Is In the European 
Parliament It is a typical 
problem of the EU system." 
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Jonathan Steele In Decan 


T HE massive destruc- 
tion of houses in west- 
ern Kosovo over the 
past two weeks, 
wblch has turned almost 
100,000 people into refugees, 
was partly caused by Alba- 
nian terrorists, according to 
the commander of the Serbian 
police operation in the area. 

Major-General Sreten Lu- 
kic said they "activated previ- 
ously installed mines and set 
fires during their withdrawal 
in order to destroy the evi- 
dence of their terrorism". 

IT any buildings were dam- 
aged by the 1 Serbian police, 
“this was only because terror- 
ists were firing from them 
and the police had to return i 
fire", he told journalists in- 
specting the ruins of several 
villages yesterday. 

Gen Lukic was giving the 
first official version of the 
recent fighting by Serbian au- 
thorities on the spot in the 
west of Kosovo, the province 
largely peopled by ethnic Al- 
banians hut lying inside the 
remnants of the former Yugo- 
slavia, which is dominated by 
Serbia. 

The guided tour, under es- 
cort from Pristina, followed a 


Ministers urged to impose deadline on Belgrade 

OENIOR diplomats of the 1 istry said the diplomats t at a meeting In Paris, Is to 


Belarus stays eviction as envoys cause stink 


S ENIOR diplomats of the 
international contact 
group on former Yugosla- 
via yesterday proposed giv- 
ing President Slobodan 
Milosevic of Serbia a dead- 
line to end violence in the 
province of Kosovo or face 
measures that could in- 
clude military action. 

The French foreign min- 


similar visit by diplomats on 
Sunday. David Gajic, a senior 
police official in plain clothes 
who accompanied the gen- 
eral, said "terrorists” from 
the Kosovo Liberation Army 
(UCK) had fortified houses 
along the road and set up | 
sniper positions. 

They were attempting to 
seize control of Decan — a 
town whose population is 
98 per cent Albanian — In 
order to cut communications 
on the main north-south road. 
They could then have created 
a corridor for supplies at 
arms and men from the Alba- 
nian border a few miles to the 
west. 

In Prilep, about three miles 
south of Decan. the general 
went 50 yards up a side road 


istry said the diplomats 
from the United States, 
Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy and Russia had agreed 
on a package of measures to 
be put to Mr Milosevic and 
leaders of the ethnic Alba- 
nian majority in Kosovo to 
end the violence and a 
resume dialogue. 

The proposal, drawn up 


and pointed out some primi- 
tive trenches which he said 
had been built by the UCK. 
The stench of rotting flesh 
rose from a small blinker 
lined with sandbags which 
had been smashed in. This, 
too, he said was once an UCK i 
fortification. The initials UCK , 
were daubed on the walls of 
nearby buildings. 

Much of Prilep was in 
ruins, but the general repeat- 
edly evaded the issue of 
whether the police had used 
excessive force with the aim 
of forcing people to leave. 

In Decan, he pointed to two 
blocks of fiats: “You see those 
buildings which are abso- 
lutely intact? That is because 
no one fired at us from there." 

Gen Lukic said the police 


at a meeting in Paris, Is to 
be put to the foreign minis- 
ters of the contact group 
when they meet in London 
tomorrow. Setting a dead- 
line would be up to them. 

Adding to the pressure, 
President Clinton imple- 
mented a freeze on Serbian 
holdings in the United 
States. — Reuters. 


had no tanks. An hour later at 
the side of the road we saw a 
Soviet T-34 tank marked 
"Militia". 

Mr Gajic, for his part, said 
“a large number of foreign 
mercenaries has been regis- 
tered by the Serb authorities, 
plus 50 mojahedin”. It was un- 
clear what "registered” 
meant: he admitted that no 
such people had been de- 
tained or found dead by the 
Serbian authorities. 

Repeatedly challenged 
about foreign mercenaries, 
Mr Gajic said, “2 hope you 
don’t have any Illusions about 
our security services not 
knowing the number of 
terrorists in any village." 

Gen Lukic said the aim of 
the two-week operation in the 


west was to make the road 
free for people to use. He de- 
nied the aim was ethnic 
cleansing. 

Asked why there were no 
civilians in sight, except for a 
few Serbs in parts of Decan, 
he said the “terrorists" 
moved civilians out before 
launching attacks. 

The Serbian government 
he said, had Invited ethnic Al- 
i banians to return now that 
the road was open — though 
away from the artery, “terror- 
ist activities are continuing. 
They've just withdrawn a lit- 
tle." And there had been “an 
Increase In groups and 
numbers". 

So had the police operation . 
been a success? “The opera- ■ 
tion was necessary.” Gen Lu- 1 
kic said. “I speak from the | 
point of view of tbe police 
who are responsible for creat- 
ing the conditions for traffic 
to flow normally.” 

As we continued south, the 
only living people we saw 
were groups of police at sand- 
bagged positions under the 
trees. 

A few untended horses and 
cows wandered around. Not 
one Albanian civilian could 
be seen enjoying the newly 
restored freedom of 
movement 


T HE former Soviet republic 
of Belarus was brought 
back from the edge of interna- 
tional isolation yesterday 
when Western ambassadors 
suspended a mass walkout 
threatened in response to its 
interference with diplomatic 
lavatories, Tom Whiiehouse in 
Moscow writes. 


Aid workers 
shot in Sudan 

Three Sudanese relief work- 
ers employed by the United 
Nations World Food Pro- 
gramme and the Sudanese 
Red Crescent were killed on 
Tuesday In central Sudan, a 
UN official said. — Reuters. 

Sri Lankan toll 

Fighting between Sri Lankan 
forces and Tamil rebels for 
control of a highway has 
killed 433 people since May 28. 
tbe defence minister, An ur - 
uddha Ratwatte, said. — AP. 

Guinea ceasefire 

Troops loyal to Guinea Bis- 
sau's President Joao Ber- 
nardo Vieira and rebels fight- 
ing to overthrow him agreed 
to a ceasefire to allow time for 
mediation. — Reuters. 


The government’s plan to 
evict 22 ambassadors from 
their official residencies to 
carry out “urgent plumbing 
repairs" caused the diplo- 
matic stink. Now President 
Alexander Lukashenko has 
extended the eviction dead- 
line to next Wednesday. 

The ambassadors live in a 


Prayers for tsar 

The patriarch of Russia’s Or- 
thodox Church, Alexei II. 
called on Christians to pray 
for the last tsar, whose 
remains will be buried in 
July, writes Tom Whiiehouse 
in Moscow. But he said he 
would not attend the service. 

Killer sentenced 

A Siberian army deserter 
feinted when he was sen- 
tenced to death for raping, 
robbing and stabbing to death 
19 people. — AP. 

Boost for oldies 

A 70-year-old Wall Street mil- 
lionaire donated SI million 
(£625,000; to buy Viagra for 
, other aging men who cannot 
afford it. “It'S s omething tha t 

will give a lot of pleasure to a 
lot of people." Alan Green- 
berg said. — New York Times. 


compound called Drozdy, 
where Mr Lukashenko also 
has a fiat The government 
has refused to allow tbe diplo- 
mats to cany out their own 
repairs. 

The diplomats are more 
concerned about the danger 
to their countries’ sover- 
eignty and security. 


Air France pilots 
end pay strike 

A IR FRANCE, the official 
World Cap airline, 
reached a surprise agree- 
ment with Its striking 
pilots just hours before the 
opening match yesterday, 

I ending a 10-day dispute 
that severely disrupted 
travel plans for. thousands 
of football fans, writes Jon 
Henley in Paris. 

Under the deal. Air 
France will drop plans fora 
two-tier pay scale which 
would have put new pilots 
on a permanently lower sal- 
ary. But all pilots will have 
to take a pay cut in re turn 
for share options. Those 
who refuse the options will 
have their pay frozen for 
seven years. 
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Fear among reviled believers 

breeds Christian soldiers 


Protesting students drive through Dili yesterday demanding 
autonomy for East Timor photograph: Charles dharapak 

Habibie’s 
troubles 
multiply 


Persecution 
is leading 
even some 
churchmen to 
call Pakistan’s 
‘outcasts’ 
i to arms. 
Suzanne 
Goldenberg 
reports from 
Faisalabad 


John Agllonby In Jakarta 


T housands of East 
Timorese protested 
yesterday against In- 
donesian President 
B. J. Habibie's latest plan for 
the territory, while dozens of 
demonstrations occurred 
across Indonesia against con- 
tinuing corruption and the 
government’s failure to halt 
the economy collapse. 

In the capital Jakarta hun- 
dreds of armed troops were 
on the streets as thousands 
demonstrated throughout the 
city after the rupiah currency 
yesterday hit a four-month 
low of 13.000 to the United 
States dollar, a depreciation 
of 80 per cent since the eco- 
nomic crisis began last July. 

In East Timor's capital Dili, 
meanwhile, more than 3,000 
people gathered at the univer- 
sity to reject the effectively 
meaningless “special status" 
Mr Habibie indicated on 
Tuesday he was considering 
for the former Portuguese col- 
ony, invaded by Indonesia in 
1975. 

In the biggest protest 
against Jakarta’s rale in 18 
months, people demanded a 
ballot on independence, sang 
nationalist songs and shouted 
anti-Indonesian slogans. 

"Special status means noth- 
ing. we will still be ruled by 
Jakarta.” one protester said. 
“What we want is the right to 
determine our own future and 
not be dictated to any more." 
Three Indonesian provinces 
have special status; it means 
they are allowed to apply tra- 
ditional laws in addition to 
existing national laws, but 
they have no reel autonomy. 

Mr Habibie also announced 
the release of 15 East Timorese 
prisoners yesterday, eight im- 
prisoned for political offences 
and seven on criminal charges. 
Not included was the separat- 
ist leader, Jose G usman , serv- 
ing 20 years. 

On Tuesday, the foreign 
minister, Ali Alatas. reiterated 
that Mr Gusmao would be 
released only as part of a “final 
settlement" of the East Timor 
issue, whan the United Nations 
agreed to recognise Indon e sia n 


sovereignty of the territory. 

In Jakarta, the largest pro- 
test was by 1.000 employees of 
the national airline, Garuda 
Indonesia, who demanded an 
overhaul of the firm that is 
£120 million In debt. Across 
Freedom Square from the 
presidential palace, pilots, 
cabin crew and other staff de- 
manded the termination of 
contracts linked to members 
of the Suharto family. 

At the manpower ministry, 
hundreds of protesters de- 
manded an investigation into 
corruption within the state 
pension fund company. 

Towns across the country 
also witnessed rallies by 
people frustrated at rising 
prices and unemployment. 
However, the country’s second 
city, Surabaya, was quiet after 
two days of clashes between 
police and tens of thousands of 
low-paid factory workers seek- 
ing better working conditions. 

Sporadic social unrest is be- 
ginning again after two weeks 
of relative mim following Mr 
Suharto’s resignation on May 
21. In the central Java town of 
Tegal, hundreds of people 
rioted cm Tuesday, stoning 
banks, offices and car 
showrooms. 

Everyone agrees a recovery 
is dependent on the Interna 
tional Monetary Fund dis- 
bursing its second tranche of 
a £26 billion bailout in return 
for sweeping economic 
reforms. But the IMF’s Asia- 
Pacific director, Hubert 
Neiss. arrived in Jakarta yes- 
terday and said any release of 
the funds was weeks away. 

"The IMF's money is only 
the start of a very long pro- 
cess,” a foreign businessman 
warned. “This country needs 
foreign investment desper- 
ately. but I would not recom- 
mend it until there is a new 
government in place that is 
elected democratically.'' 

Mr Habibie has scheduled 
elections for next May at the 
earliest “That is 11 months 
away,” the businessman said. 
“Look what has happened in 
the last 11 months. It is clear 
the situation here is going to 
get much, much worse, both 
economically and socially, be- 
fore it gets better.” . 



L OVE thine enemy, 
bles6 them that 
curse you. But not, 
apparently, in Paki- 
stan where even 
Christian bishops now be- 
lieve the time has come to 
take up the sword against 
the tormentors of their 
people, and raise a Chris- 
tian army. 

“On one side, we are 
preaching Jesns Is the' 
prince of peace, and *if 
someone strikes you, turn 
the other cheek,” said the 
Church of Pakistan Bishop 
of Lahore, Alexander John 
Malik. 

“On the other side, the 
side of security and protec- 
tion. we have to do some- 
thing.” He sighed. “If need 
be. we might have to think 
about arming ourselves.” 
Bishop M alik is not alone 
in his despair. The Chris- 
tians of Pakistan profess to 
have lost all faith in a gov- 
ernment that seems disin- 
clined to shield them from 
armed Muslim extremist 
groups, or to enact legal 
reform that would protect 
them from people exploit- 
ing Pakistan’s blasphemy 
law, often for petty gain. 

This law, which includes 
a mandatory death sen- 
tence for those convicted of 
slurs against the prophet 
Mohammed or the Koran, 
has reduced even peace-lov- 
ing believers to despera- 
tion, including, last month 
the Catholic bishop of Fai- 
salabad. John Joseph. 

On May 6, Joseph, aged 
65, walked alone down a 
corridor of the Sahlwal 
courthouse and shot him- 
self through the temple 
with his own handgun. His 
followers said he chose this 
end to protest at a death 
sentence imposed on a 
Christian labourer for blas- 
phemy. Two more men 
have been jailed for blas- 
phemy since the suicide. 

Islam preaches respect 
for ahl-irtatab “people of 
the book”, which Includes 
Christians. But in Paki- 
stan. Christians are de- 
spised as the offspring of 
Dalits, formerly the “un- 
touchables” of Hinduism — 



Ziaul Qassimi, leader of one of the har dlin e Muslim groups bent on subjugating non-believers 


although the practice of 
caste is forbidden by Islam. 

“I travelled all over the 
world and Christian people 
everywhere are beautiful 
except here In Pakistan 
where they are dark and 
ugly.” says Ziaul Qassimi. a 
leader of the Slpah-i-Sa- 
hlba-i-Paklstan (Army of 
the Companions of the 
Prophet), a Sunni extremist 
group which is the model for 
Bishop Malik's proposed 
Christian fighting force. 

But Joseph's death has 
transformed a community, 
previously rendered docile 
by Its size — less than 2 per 
cent of the population — and 
its subjugation. Tens of 
thousands of mourners fol- 
lowed the bishop’s body to 
its grave, grief turning to 
rage after police opened fine 
on mourners stoning cars. 

Three weeks later, in the 
sprawl of mnd huts known 
locally as Bagowal — and 
known o fficially as Village 
197 for its position on the 
grid of canals that were the 
most precious , gift of the 
Raj to Punjab — an illiter- 
ate Christian welder be-, 
came foe blasphemy law's 
next victim. 

Sbafiq Masih — the sur- 
name. common among 
Pakistani Christians, 
means messiah — shared a 
shop in Bagowal with two 
Muslim tradesmen. After 


constant squabbles, says 
his mother, Shafiq balked 
last month over an unfair 
division of their joint elec- 
tricity bilL The three men 
were close to blows when 
the muezzin (prayer-caller) 
of the village mosque ar- 
rived. The welder refused 
to wait on him. 

“The muezzin said, ‘I 
will teach you Christians 
not to get into a showdown 
with us Muslims’,” recalls 
a neighbour. Mira) Masih. 
The three men beat Shafiq, 
until the landlord arrived 
and took Shafiq to his 
home. -The muezzin filed a 
complaint of blasphemy, 
and Shafiq was jailed. 

Miraj Masih says the vil- 
lagers were hoping the 
landlord would intervene 
with the police: “But the 
landlord is afraid that if he 
does that, people will come 
to him and say: ‘Oh, what 
kind of a Muslim are 
yon?*.” 

Human rights activists 
and church workers say the 
crime of blasphemy is ripe 
for misuse because it is so 
loosely defined. Introduced 
under military rule, when 
such legal niceties as bur- 
den of proof were over- 
looked, the law has become 
an instrument to cheat a 
neighbour, remove a rival 
from a coveted Job, or in 
the case of Shafiq Masih. 


settle a dispute over an 
electricity bllL 
Within the last nine 
years, 30 people have been 
jailed on blasphemy 
charges — 19 of them since 
1996, and seven last year 
alone. Ranjha Masih was 
number 29, fodder for a 
police force itching to teach 
the Christian mo urn ers a 
lesson after the violence of 
the bishop’s ftmeraL 
A retired office cleaner in 
his 60s, Ranjha was on the 
way home from the protest 
with his youngest son, Mu- 
barak, sited 14. when he 
ran into a gang from the Si- 
pa h-l-S ah iba-i -Pakistan. 
Ranjha was badly beaten. 
When the police arrived 
they arrested him for blas- 
phemy. and accused him of 
stoning a signboard im- 
printed with the kalima 


the Muslim profession of 
faith, that had been dam- 
aged in the protest. 

That night Raqjha’s wife, 
Rasheeda, heard Bm call 
from the loudspeaker of the 
local mosque to punish the 
sinner. “We locked the 
house and left. We had only 
the clothes we were wear- 
ing.” The mob arrived a day 
later, snapping the bamboo 
cross Ranjha had rigged 
from a telephone wire, and 
breaking the retaining wall 
of the compound. 

In the last month, his ex- 


tended family of 12 have 
been fugitives, dangerous 
guests even in the homes of 
relatives who fear their dis- 
covery could bring down 
the wrath of Muslim ex- 
tremist organisations. 

Ranjha's people do not 
know where he is held. The 
police say this is for his 
own safety, at least two 
Christians accused of blas- 
phemy have been murdered 
in custody. 

Church workers are hop- 
ing that the international 
furore created over the 
bishop’s death may per- 
suade the authorities to 
release Shafiq and Ranjha 
quietly. 

But even if the men are 
freed — by public pleasure 
or an eventual acquittal — 
it is unlikely this will hap- 
pen soon, or that they can 
return to their old lives. In 
towns like Faisalabad, law- 
yers are reluctant to take 
on blasphemy cases for fear 
of becoming outcasts. 
Judges, too, hesitate, espe- 
cially since last year’s mur- 
der of a Lahore justice who 
freed two Christians on ap- 
peal. 

Muslim extremists are 
entirely unforgiving of 
blasphemy cases — no mat- 
ter how dubious — and 
though the extremists, like 
the Christians, are a minor- 
ity, they are armed and 
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powerful. “The intolerance 
is growing each year and 
the government is doing 
nothing to promote toler- 
ance.’? said Father Bonnie 
Mendez, a senior priest in 
the Faisalabad diocese, and 
a member of the joint 
church Justice and Peace 
Commission. 

“Whether we like it or 
not, violence is coming. So 
what do we do? I believe if 
yon use arms then It cre- 
ates a scar. But I don’t 
think many people think 
like me.” 

So seriously did the peo- 
ple of Faisalabad view 
bishop Alexander John Ma- 
lik's call to arms — a Sipah- 
i-Masiha (Christian army) 
— that earlier this month 
they set up a peace council 
of Muslims and Christians. 
The council, however, is in- 
tended only to review evi- 
dence of blasphemy cases, 
not to abolish them, and in- 
cludes Muslim extremists 
who show little sympathy 
for the legal victims. 

Ziaul Qassimi has heard a 
new religious army is com- 
ing. He is sworn to fight it. 
‘It would be insane for 
Christians,” he says. “After 
the bishop’s death they are 
becoming foolhardy and 
short sighted. What griev- 
ance do they have? This is a 
Muslim country and they 
have to respect our laws.” 


Drugs war just ‘an exercise in futility’ 


Mark Tran hi New York 


O NE of the stranger 
moments of yes- 
terday’s United 
Nations drug 
summit came as it 
ended with the adoption of an 
ambitious plan to slash the 
supply and demand of Illegal 
drugs- 

“Fraternal greetings from 
all growers of coca, poppy and 
marijuana in Colombia,” de- 
clared Omayra Morales, a 
member of tiie Andean coun- 
cil of coca leaf producers, out- 
side foe general assembly, 
while Inside presidents, 
prime ministers and other 
dignitaries spoke of foe need 


for urgent action. Mrs Mo- 
rales portrayed the war 
against drugs as an exercise in 
futility. Four years ago, she 
said, the Colombian govern- 
ment said it would end coca 
cultivation within two years. 
Coca was then being grown on 
100,000 acres. Today’s figure 
was 2S0J100 acres. 

Fumigation of coca fields, 
Mrs Morales said, bad only 
forced growers deeper into 
foe Amazon. 

“There have been many 
protests and demonstra- 
tions.” she said. “In response, 
there has been a military of- 
fensive against leaders of the 
protests.” 

Mrs Morales provided a 
human reminder that the war 


against drugs is not going 
well. Since 1961, UN drug con- 
trol strategies have put eradi- 
cation of illegal opium at cen- 
tre stage. Yet according to the 
Lindesmith Centre, an insti- 
tute backed by the financier 
George Soros, opium produc- 
tion is rising sharply. Coca 
cultivation has doubled since 
1985, according to UN figures, 
and drug prices are falling. 

Critics of the UN approach 
warn that eradication efforts 
will lead to greater deforesta- 
tion without reducing supply. 
Colette Youngers of the Wash- 
ington Office on Latin Amer- 
ica said the United States was 
“addicted to failed policies". 
The non-governmental 
organisation says foe increas- 


ing use of foe military in foe 
war against drugs win under- 
mine democratic rule in Latin 
America and lead to human 
rights abuses. 

Some UN officials yester- 
day criticised efforts to stamp 
out drug supply. “Such poli- 
cies have had no effect on sup- 
ply, and crop substitution 
does not work without the de- 
velopment of markets and in- 
frastructure like transporta- 
tion,” said one. A European 
diplomat was more scathing: 
“What a farce. I’ve never 
heard such platitudes.” 

But others pointed to the 
value of discussing key issues 
such as money laundering. 

Although the s ummit unilwi 
with foe adoption of an ambi- 


tious {dan to cut supply and 
demand, it remains to be seen 
whether countries will come 
up with foe hard cash to fund 
the proposal, it was advanced 
by Pino Arlacchi, former 
Mafia fighter and head of foe 
UN International Drug Con- 
trol Programme, who puts foe 
cost of. the plan at between 
£23 billion and £3 billion dur- 
ing file next 10 years. That is 
well above current funding 
levels; his programme 
received £ioo mm i nn for 1998- 
99. 

The proposal calls for 
tighter international controls 
on chemicals that go Into 
making foe finished product; 
and better tracking of money 
laundering. 


He also wants to offer farm- 
ers alternative development 
schemes so they can substi- 
tute other crops, such as rice 
and coffee, for drug plants. 

President Bill Clinton, who 
said people must “wage this 
fight around foe world and 
around the kitchen table”, did 
not put any more money on 
the table for the programme. 
General Barry McCaffrey, the 
US drug tsar, was lukewarm 
about foe Arlacchi plan, say- 
ing it was too soon to talk 
about money. 

Washington will almost cer- 
tainly refuse to give money to 
at least two opium-growing 
countries, Burma and Af- 
ghanistan, because of foeir 
repressive regimes. 


Soros and friends call for 
reform of harmful policies 


Christopher Wren 
in New York 
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A DRUG reform insti- 
tute financed by the 
billionaire George 
Soros has amassed signa- 
tures of hundreds of promi- 
! nent people throughout the 
world to a latter that says 
the global war against 
drags is causing more harm 
than drug abuse Itself. 

Tte petitioners include 
I the former United Nations 
secretary-general Javier 
Perez de Cuellar, the for- 
| mer United States secretary 
of state George Shultz, the 
Costa Rican Nobel peace 
laureate Oscar Arias, the 
| former CBS television an- 
chorman Walter Cnraklte 


and the South African 
human rights activist 
Helen Suzman. 

Mr Soros has spent mil- 
lions of dollars trying to 
change the way Americans 
think about drugs. He has 
prompted medicinal use of 
marijuana and financed 
programmes that distribute 
clean needles to people who 
inject drugs. 

The letter, drafted by the 
lindesmith Centre in New 
York, was addressed to UN 
secretary-general Kofi An- 
nan. It says: “Persisting in 
our current policies will 
only result in more abuse, 
more empowerment of drug 
markets and cri m inals and 
more disease and suffering." 

The letter, which was 

signed by about 600 people. 


proposes no clea r alterna- 
tives beyond asking Mr An- 
nan to stimulate “a frank 
and honest evaluation of 
global drug control efforts”. 
“I hope it will foster an 
open discussion, which is 
very difficult,” Mr Soros 
said. “By having so many 
distinguished people sign 
on, it should make people 
want to discuss whether 
our policies are counter- 
productive or not” 

Ethan Nadlemann, the 
Lindesmith president said: 
“This was my initiative. 
George agreed to help.” 
Washington’s director of 
national drug policy. Gen- 
eral Barry McCaffrey, called 
the letter “a 1950s percep- 
tion'’ of foe fight against 
dru^. — New York Times. 


Former Argentinian dictator 
arrested for child kidnapping 


Sebastian Roteto 
fat Buenos Aires 


A RGENTINA'S former 
dictator. Jorge R a fael 
Vldela, is under arrest 
as part of an investigation 
into one of the most brutal 
crimes of the 1970s military 
regime: the systematic kid- 
napping of children. 

Federal police arrested Mr 
Vldela, aged 72, at his sub- 
urban apartment on Tuesday, 
on orders erf a judge investi- 
gating a case brought by rela- 
tives of “disappeared” chil- 
dren, authorities said. 

Roberto Marquevitch, the 
federal Judge, was reported to 
have ordered the arrest based 
on five cases in which Mr Vl- 
dela Is accused of covering up 
the identities of abducted 



Jorge Rafael Vldela: babies 
disappeared under junta 

children who were given to 
military families. 

“Vldela participated directly 
in all this horror, from the 
planning to tiie training of foe 
torturers," said Hebe de Boua- 

fini of the Mothers c£ the Piaza 


De Mayo, a human -rigi 
group farmed by the mothers 
victims. 

Mr Vldela and other form 
military leaders have walk 
the streets freely store 19 
when President Csrfos Mens 
pardoned them. Mr Vldela. t 
former army commander w 
toppled President Isabel Per 
in a 1976 coup, had been se 
fenced to life imprisonment 
1985 for his rote in the “Dh 
War" against guerrillas a 


But the amnesty 
comer the dictatorshj 
tice of abducting chi 
some cases, childr 
taken from families ir 
security forces. In 
babies bom in cone 
camps to imprisoned 
were forcibly faicw] 






Comment 


Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


I AM baffled by the double 
standards shown 
towards the press by Sir 
Nicholas Lloyd. On the one 
hand, Nick has carved a mo- 
ment in his frantic diary to 
call the London Evening 
Standard, to deny Lord 
Archer’s claim there on 
Tuesday that It was he 
(Nick), and not the sweet- 
smelling Mary, who sug- 
gested the purchase of those 
Anglia shares; on the other, 
he has Sailed to return our 
call regarding Lord Andrew 
Lloyd-Webber, whose chief 
toilet spokesman he is. 
Never mind. Daniel at Sir 
Nick’s FB firm saw Andrew 
on Monday night, and says 
he is in “tiptop condition”. 
With the tropical amoeba at 
bay, and the bladder per- 
forming well, what, then, 
can explain Lord Andrew’s 
latest eccentricity? A news- 
paper reveals that he has 
turned down a £10,000 
council grant to repair a 
church in the grounds of his 
Sydmon ton home, because 
taking the money would 
oblige him to allow access to 
the public. Andrew, as yon 
will recall, is patron of the 
Open Church Society. 


W ITH the axing of 
Does He Take 
Sugar?, disability 
issues on Radio 4 are now 
covered by Yon And Yours, 
and last week Bert Massey 
from the pressure group 
Radar went to Broadcasting 
House to discuss wheel- 
chair access on the rail- 
ways. When Mr Massey 
reached the studio, he dis- 
covered that there was no 
wheelchair access, and had 
to be lifted in by porters. 
That studio has now been 
booked for the whole series. 
Hats off. 


T HE summer-long com- 
petition to find the 
most nausea tin gly sy- 
cophantic New Labour MP 
makes a slow start, so 1 
most remind yon that, for 
once, the prize is worth win- 
ning. The person who nomi- 
nates the champion crawler 
(by pointing out repulsive 
toadying in the Commons, 
on TV or radio, In a local 
newspaper column, or any- 
where else) will receive a 
caricature of that MP — in 
some position of stomach- 
churning proximity to Mr 
Tony Blair— drawn by the 
great Steve BelL Runners 
up get the usual, intensely 
mediocre champagne. 


S ENSATIONAL news 
in the Times, where 
my so-called rival 
reports that Dolly Draper is 
writing a novel about a 
newspaper diarist! Indig- 
nant at the Thnes’s sugges- 
tion that the novel will give 
him “something to do” 
(“They must be being 
ironic. I’ve always got at 
least five things to do”), 
Dolly explains that the 
book will concern the Inter- 
twined lives of four London 
characters — a New Labour 
spin doctor, a stand-up 
comic, a PR man and a dia- 
rist But on whom will the 
latter be modelled? “It’s 
more your David Rennie 
type,” he says, referring to 
the elegant young man who 
used to do the Telegraph's 
Peterborough column. “Not 
someone who does the seri- 
ous stuff, like your good 
self.” Publication, says 
Dolly, will be next spring. 
The Booker panel awaits. 


D OLLY’S spin doctor, 
meanwhile, will be 
modelled on Tim Al- 
lan, for whose recently 
vacated post as Alastair 
Campbell's number two I 
myself applied. For reasons 
yet to be explained, that job 
has gone elsewhere. Lance 
Price, a political correspon- 
dent at the BBC. has been 
appointed. He has already 
got off to a cracking start, 
by failing to return our 
calls. We look forward to 
him not returning countless 
more in the months and 
years ahead. 


W HILE every other 
drinking place In 
Britain Installs 
giant screens for the foot- 
ball, a lone voice is heard. 
The London club Teatro 
(where, according to 
Michael Winner, Mandy 
Maude Ison recently came 
close to peeing in a sink) has 
declared itself “a World 
Cup Free Zone/I hope yon 
will think of Teatro as a 
haven a way from the 
throng,” writes the mem- 
bership secretary. What an 
uncouth game football is, 
and fit only for ruffians. 
Still, it does pay well- One 
player. Lee Chapman, made 
so much out of it that he was 
recently able to open a 
smart London dub. Teatro, 

I think it’s called. 



Now Europe seems part of Britain, 
so watch out for Blair’s next move 






\ 





A MONTH ago. Helmut 
Kohl and Jacques 
Chirac undertook a 
lordly project that would em- 
barrass Tony Blair. They de- 
cided to write him a letter, 
setting out their view of the 
future of Europe. Bruised by 
their terrible row over the 
presidency of the European 
Central Bank, they proposed a 
kiss -and -make- up initiative 
which would show how much 
they agreed about, as well as 
demonstrating which 
countries were still in charge 
of the Union. 

Mr Blair was duly, embar- 
rassed- In bet, he grew as 
near as he ever gets to being 
furious. For the letter took 
many weeks to arrive, and by 
its very absence — yet also the 
certain knowledge that it was 
being composed — it removed 
from Blair the initiative that 
normally belongs to the Presi- 
dent of the EU to settle the text 
and agenda for the next sum- 
mit meeting. The mast impor- 
tant part of the Cardiff 1 sum- 
mit on Monday will now take 
place on a Kohl-Chirac and 
not a Blair text This has 
required a willingness to over- 
look what the normal rules 
would define as humiliation, 
not seen in Britain's Euro- 
diplomacy for many years. 

There have been other 
proofe of modesty. From being 
“the" leader of Europe, then 
“a" leader of Europe, Mr 
Blair's preferred self-descrip- 
tion these days is as ‘leader of 
European Ideas". He's pre- 
pared to say quite openly that 
the last Euro-summit when 
he was supposed to preside 
over a smooth inauguration of 
EMU, was “a short-term 
mess". The triumphal ist lec- 
turing mode of his early conti- 
nental performances is heard 
no more. In short Blair has 
acquired a new maturity, 
which enables hfm, as neither 
Mrs Thatcher nor John Major 


could ever contemplate, to 
abandon the foot-stamping fic- 
tion Of do minan ce. Allowing 
the floor to Kohl and Chirac, 
figures on the wane, matters 
less than preparing for the 
social democratic Europe of 
Lionel Jospin and Gerhard 
Schroder, in which the British 
social democrat is seeking to 
forestall his own possible 
eclipse. 

When EMU happens, the Jo- 
spin-Schroder axis will proba- 
bly be in charge. Blair’s people 
are concerned about what this 
will mean. For the leader was 
also honest about admitting 
that exclusion from EMU gave 
Britain, as he said, “less Influ- 
ence". He’s therefore in search 
of an alternative project to 
keep Britton at the front of the 
game, and has decided that 
political reform — ma kin g 
"Europe” less Brussels-based 
and more accountable to the 
people — should be his mis- 
sion. Since this is what the 
two old scene-stealers appear 
to be talking about as well, 
Blair stifles his indignation at 
their games, knowing that his 
agenda looks like becoming 
the continent’s as well. 

Fumblingly. this ha« been 
apparent for some time. Incho- 
ate worries about the distanc- 
ing of the people from 
“Europe” surfaced at many 
meetings Blair has attended 
with other leaders. In his 
dreams, though, he Imagines 
htmspTf taking on, for the very 
first time, something of the 
role that the original Five — 
the Common Market minus 
France — always wanted Brit- 
ain to accept but which her 
stance of perpetual enmity, 
whether in or out of "Europe”, 
made impossible: the bestow- 
ing on the Community of her 
political wisdom, and her 
unique experience in the pres- 
ervation of parliamentary de- 
mocracy. If political reform 
now begins, it won't be like 


that Seen from Bonn or Rome, 
the British model is no longer 
as special as it was. But the 
pursuit of a Europe that the 
people feel in touch with, and 
also In command of will begin 
In earnest at Cardiff 

The ideas the Brits bring to 
it vary In their clarity. The 
firmest is for a hardening-up 
of subsidiarity. This Is what 
Kohl and Chirac were talking 
about as well, with their sel- 
dom-heard critique of the ex- 
cesses of Brussels. Blair is not 
in favour of a legal structure, 
forcing the judges to decree 
what should go to the nations 
and what should stay with 
Brussels. He argues for a prag- 
matic approach towards a 
firm code of conduct and a 
thorough review of the im- 
mense Euro-rule book. 

More lightly sketched is 
what might be done to ensure 
that elected politicians exert 
serious control over the 
bureaucrats. One idea newly 
floating about is Michael He- 
seltine’s old notion of a second 
chamber of the European Par- 
liament, consisting of repre- 
sentatives from national legis- 
latures, which would have a 
scrutinising role. More specu- 
lative is a scheme for a politi- 
cal directorate, consisting of 
each member-state’s Euro- 
pean minister, meeting per- 
haps fortnightly to take com- 
mand over the EU agenda. 


T HESE are embryonic 
propositions. Each would 
fire up a lot of static. 
Already there’s a big alert out 
especially from the smaller 
member-states, against Cardiff 
becoming an occasion for 
bashing the Commission, the 
temple not only of bureau- 
cratic power in aid of the 
European Idea, but also of 
small-state infl uence, as Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg and others 
see it, against the mighty Ger- 
mans, French and British. 


Any of these Initiatives would 
constitute an adventurous 
change, fit for lengthy deliber- 
ation. Typically of a politician, 
Mr Blair has yet to decide 
exactly what he will say in 
Cardiff, when the leaders 
grace the Kohl-Chirac text 
with a free-ranging debate 
about the fixture. 

But there have been two 
developments worth noticing 
into their depths. Hie first is 
that, along with his other dis- 
plays of reticent maturity, the 
British leader does not fear to 
embrace “Europe" where it 
seems to matter. More of the 
dreaded QMV — majority vot- 
ing — doesn't disturb him. 
He's prepared to enter a 
grown-up debate, free from po- 
litical hysteria, about the need 
for more Europe-wide action 
on crime- work, on the envi- 
ronment, on foreign and secu- 
rity policy. He's not proposing 
drastic constitutional innova- 
tion, but nor is he afraid, it 
seems, to work for and sell a 
stronger, deeper "Europe", as 
long as a serious effort is 
made to build Its popular Le- 
gitimacy. If something like 
this becomes the message out 
of Cardiff with a few concrete 
ideas attached, it will set a 
seal on a presidency that took 
both Britain and Europe in an 
intelligent direction. 

Second, however, the EMU 
problem can’t be entirely de- 
tached. Bedding himself into 
Europe, Blair has made a big 
difference. He’s begun to make 
Europe seem a normal part of 
Britain. Euro-scepticism — 
the Tory party — looks every 
day more disconnected from 
the real world. But, to pay foil 
attention to Britain's version 
of political reform, the EU 
needs more assurance than 
it’s getting that, other thing s 
being equal, EMU is sterling’s 
destiny. The autumn story is: 
watch out for the language of 
rising commitment 


Hetherington 


D evolution can 

w«m ninny thing n 
But in this dizzy, po- 
litical world of constitu- 
tional reform, it has as- 
sumed a whole new 
meaning: the transfer of po- 
litical power from London 
to Edinburgh and Cardiff. It 
Is supposed to strengthen 
democracy by bringing gov- 
ernment closer to the 
people. Ironically, it might 
do the opposite. 

With home role arriving 1 
next year north of the bor- 
der and west of Offa’s Dyke, 
this assertion might seem a 
contradiction in terms, es- 
pecially with the first stir- 
rings of change in England: 
nine regional development 
agencies will soon be 
formed as a prelude, per- 
haps, for fnll-blooded 
English devolution. Deputy 



parliament will soon be 
here eager to please, and if 
local government fails to 
deliver, it will be totally 
subjugated,” said a Govern- 
ment source ominously. 

Much the same threat has 
been made in England. 
Councils have to reform, or 


and martyrs 



■mhhESE are desperate 

■ days for anyone who 

■ writes a political 
column. For only one party 
ever does or says anything of 
any real significance. The 
Conservatives are sinking 
under their own lack of 
weight and the Liberals — 
with the honourable excep- 
tions of Don Foster and 
Charles Kennedy — have 
given np even trying to de- 
velop distinctive policies. 
Paddy Ashdown now openly 
rejoices that Tony Blair has 
become the natural heir to 
Gladstone and Asquith and 
strongly implies that, sooner 
or later, the centre-left will be 
reunited in an invincible co- 
alition. Lloyd George was 
accused of not caring where 
the taxi went as long as he was 
driving. Mr Ashdown seems 
only interested in hitching a 
lift on Labour’s bandwagon. 

The Tories, cm the other 
hand, seem less surplus to 
requirements than bewil- 
dered by the discovery that 
they are no longer the natural 
party of government The 
shadow cabinet reshuffle was 
not so much a reinvlgoration 
as a formal act of abdication. 
Any party leader who retains 
Andrew MacKay as a senior , 
Opposition spokesman has 
dearly abandoned all hope of 
embarrassing the govern- 
ment Last week, on one of his 
rare television appearances. 
Mr MacKay was at his bone- 
headed best. Asked if Gerry 
Adams and Martin McGuin- 
ness should have been invited 
to the Stormont summer gar- 
den party, he announced that 
Mo Mowlam had missed a 
wonderful opportunity to 
make progress towards a last- 
ing peace. 

The Sion Fein leaders 
should not, Mr MacKay In- 
sisted, be on any official guest 
list until the Republican para- 
militaries begin to give up 
their weapons. Dr Mowlam 
must feel profoundly embar- 
rassed that she had not 
thought of exclusion from gar- 
den parties as the ultimate 
weapon against the IRA. 


policy which are eccentric to 
the point of ideological devi-. - 
ance. Ms Wlddecombe is one 
of those people who believe 
they are right with sudx 
mante certainty that they are 
not so much willing, as anx- •••' 
tons, to be burnt at the state. - 
Martyrdom may be proof Of 
sanctity. It is not the ideal for- 
mnlfl for w inning elections. ... 

F a natics never learn. A cou- 
ple of years ago Ms Wldde- 
combe brought herparty.as 

well as herseff into disrepute 
by defending the obnoxious 
practice erf nhainfag pregnant 
women prisoners to theix^ hos- 
pital beds. On Monday shq at- 
tacked a decision to pay dam- 
ages and compensation to ofre 
of the women who had been sq 
badly used. Yet, to the Daily ■ 
Mull, Simon Heftier nomi- 
nated her as th e idea l candi- ' 
date to succeed William 
Hague as Tory leader. She 
would only be Ideal if file Con- 
servatives wished to be co me, a 
tiny, theocratic party, led by 
an ayatollah. That she should 
be thought a contender, even 
by the Tories’ unrecon- 
structed right shows how 
crazy Conservatism has 
become. 

One thing, however, must 
be said in Ms Wlddecombe'8 
fkvour. She does have policies 
— bizarre policies, but poli- 
cies nevertheless. If her col- 
leagues have two ideas to rub 
together, they are keeping 
them obsessively secret ~- 
David "Dissembler" Willetts 
— the conduct which forced 
him to resign from the gov- 
ernment apparently forgiven 
— appeared on radio last 
Monday to discuss student 
loans. His meaning was ob- 
scured by the use afladdish . 
metaphors with which he was 
obviously not familiar. But I 
heard him say that he would 
support the government if if 
did what was right If Mr Wil- 
letts has one brain — let alotie 
the two with which he is 
sometimes credited — he 
ought to realise that few 


Under Hague, the 
Tories are not 
fit even for 
Opposition 


T HE real indication erf 
the Tories’ lack of talent 
Is not however, the 
retention of the sun-tanned 
but stupid Andrew MacKay, 
but the promotion of the 
ashen, though able, Ann Wid- 
decombe. I mention Ms Wid- 
decombe's physical attributes 
with some reluctance. For she 
has been subject to the sort of 
cheap abuse that no mate poli- 
tician would have to toler- 
ate. But neither that — nor 
her deeply gratifying attack 
on Michael Howard during 
the Tory leadership election 





mmm 


vi — *■ — r Gordon Brown? Perhaps 

— can obscure the basic feet of Paddy Ashdown is right The 


Ms Widdecombe's political 
existence. She holds views on 


one way to government is 
cosying-up to Labour. 
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‘An English footballer 
again shows his courage 
by beating upa woman’ 

Ron Graves, Letters 


A patient’s 
right to know 

More details are needed 

THE OLDEST professional conspiracy is 
coming to an end. No group likes having its 
work monitored, but one profession bas 
remained supreme in its control over the 
performance of its members: the medical 
profession. For years social reformers have 
urged policy-makers to introduce medical 
audit an independent audit of individual 
clinical competence. But the issue was 
regarded as so hot the Royal Commission 
on Health, which reported in 1979. refused 
to look at the idea. Even the boldest of 
health ministers refused to push the plan. 
The Patient’s Charter, launched six years 
ago, carefully restricted itself to adminis- 
trative measurements. Yet, suddenly, 
Frank Dobson has stood up in defence of 
patient rights. By next October he intends | 
to produce preliminary clinical indicators j 
which will allow patients to judge their 
local hospital in relation to death rates after ] 
operations, heart attacks, and fractured 
necks. Further clinical performance indica- 
tors are planned. Even more surprising, 
leading members of the medical profession 
have welcomed the move. What’s going on? 

There is one scandal which marip audit 
possible: the Bristol Royal Infi rmar y doc- 
tors who continued to operate on babies 
long after they should have stopped. Brit- 
ain’s biggest ever medical discip linar y in- 
quiry, which concluded two weeks ago, 
found one Bristol doctor had a mortality 
rate of 60 per cent for hole in the heart 
operations when the national average was 
14 per cent, while another, performing an 

Letters to the Editor 


arterial switch procedure, had a two in 
three death rate when the national average 
was one in 10. In 59 operations, 29 babies 
died and four more were brain damaged. 
Another Bristol must not happen. In the 
Health Secretary’s words: “We need a sys- 
tem which collects and monitors informa- 
tion on clinical performance, provides an 
early warning if things are going wrong, 
and then helps put things right” 

Of course crude audit figures would be 
dangerous. They will need to be adjusted 
for age, severity, case mix and even social 
conditions. But the medical service has 
been conducting clinical audit for years: on 
maternal deaths, stillbirths, infant deaths 
and suicides. The problem is that they have 
remained confidential — and voluntary. In 
one region, one-third of surgeons and an- 
aesthetists refuse to take part in the 
national peri-operative deaths inquiry. 
Even in the best region, 20 per cent refuse 
to participate. Clinical audit has been 
allowed to develop without central direc- ! 
tion or local accountability. Doctors have 
decided which audits they want and in 
some hospitals have even kept the results 
secret from their managers. 

Within the medical profession, progres- 
sive pioneers were pushing doctors to be 
more open. Brendan Devlin at the Royal 
College of Surgeons introduced a series of 
audits on crucial operations but was forced 
to keep them confidential Dr Anthony 
Hopkins, director of the Royal College of 
Physicians, publicly damned audits last 
year for their poor standards and called for 
much clearer lines of accountability. Amer- 
ica bad open audit years ago, but the UK 
remained sceptical. This became more diffi- 
cult with the successful introduction of 
audit in Scotland, which is already helping 
to raise standards. Bristol changed every- 
thing. Even the BMA called for the collec- 


tion of death rates, readmissions, and re- 
operation rates to prevent another BristoL 
What’s still needed is the detail All we 
have at present are Whitehall leaks and a 
copy of the Health Secretary’s speech to 
backbenchers. This is much too important 
to be left to spin doctors and private 
parliamentary meetings. Something much 
more substantial is needed. 

Archer’s tale 

Neill should have a look 

LIKE all the best Jeffrey Archer stories, 
this one has a twist at every turn. No 
sooner had the mega-selling novelist deliv- 
ered a point-by-point rebuttal of the battery 
of claims against him than a new one 
popped up — like an extra character on 
page 178. Lord Archer had sought to deny, 
play down or otherwise defeat a set of 
allegations — unleashed by journalist Paul 
Foot in the London Evening Standard 
under the headline, “Why this man is unfit 
to be mayor” — with an article of his own. , 
The would-be Conservative candidate for , 
London’s top job dismissed charges of past 
expenses fiddling as a minor £80 “discrep- 
ant”. He waved aside claims of shoplifting 1 
by explaining that mere absent-mindedness 
made him walk out of a Toronto menswear 
shop with two suits over his shoulder back 
in 1975. He even had an answer to the most 
serious allegation raised against him, that 
of insider dealing. He did not deny that he 
bought 25,000 shares in Anglia TV the day 
after a secret merger deal was done, nor 
that his wife, Mazy, was on the Anglia 
board. But Lord Archer insisted he acted 
not on inside intelligence but on a general 
observation offered at a dinn er party 
hosted by the former Express editor. Sir 


Nicholas Lloyd. The trouble for Lord 
Archer is that Sir Nicholas has checked his 
diary and discovered that the party took 
place qfler Lord A bought his shares. To put 
it at its kindest, Jeffrey Archer has shown 
that he still has what his wife once called “a 
genius for inaccurate precis”. 

What should be done? Some senior Tories 
want the former deputy chairman to be 
investigated by the party’s post-Neil Hamil- 
ton ethics committee. Except that body does 
not yet fully exist A simpler solution would 
be to refer the entire, bulging Archer file to 
Sir Patrick Neill’s public standards com- 
mittee — which could then rule on whether 
he was fit for high office. There Lord 
Archer would be guaranteed a non-partisan 
hearing, free of the inevitable back-scratch- 
ing and politicking of an internal Tory 
inquiry. If it saved his career, not only 
hard-core Conservatives would cheer. 
Others, too, would welcome him as one of 
the livelier characters in British politics — 
with a lucrative knack for charitable fun- 
draising. It would also set a useful prece- 
dent, establishing the Neill committee as 
the ethics filter for all public life. If Labour 
should have a troublesome candidate, they , 
could refer him or her to Neill, too. Lord 
Archer should suggest the move himself! 
The constant doubt over his trustworthi- 
ness is bad politics — even if it would make 
cracking fiction. 

Welded to truth 

Belarus gates the embassies 

THE VIENNA Convention on diplomatic 
relations does not explicitly ban a host 
country from welding shut the gates of a 
foreign embassy. But Article 22 which says 
that “the premises of the (diplomatic) mis- 


sion are inviolable" seems an adequate 
prohibition — to everyone — except, that 
is, the President of Belarus. Yesterday 
Alexander Lukashenko backed down 
slightly from his ulti matum to the entire 
diplomatic community in Minsk. They now 
have a week to vacate their premises before 
the plumbers move in, supposedly to make 
sure that the compound where all the 
embassies are located does not overflow 
with sewage. But that will not end the 
confrontation. 

Outside the Vienna Convention, there is 
a less explicit understanding to govern the 
seamier side of relations between diplomat 
and host Plumbers in the Watergate sense 
of the word are entitled to try planting bugs 
if they can get away with it (This can give 
lifting the seat an entirely new meaning.) 
Locally employed staff are expected to rifle 
files and snitch photocopies. Such goings- 
on did not end with the cold wan friends 
spy on friends as well as on enemies. 

But Mr Lukashenko has left everyone’s 
men and women in Minsk dumbfounded. 
His motives are unclear, one suggestion is 
that he wants to move the whole diplomatic 
quarter. There are also precedents for 
achieving that more subtly. The best way is 
never to repair the dr ains at all — literally 
flushing out the foreign diplomats to seek a 
better location. The most likely explanation 
is that this self-willed ruler (insulting hfm 
has just become a cr iminal offence) has got 
hung up on a trivial issue. The 22 countries 
affected are hoping to find — what else? — 
a diplomatic solution. 

The crisis may not find much space in 
Belarus's opposition media. As an Article 
XIX study of press freedom in Belarus has 
just reported, Mr Lukashenko supports 
“counter-measures” against any critical 
newspaper. They might even get their 
doors welded up. 


Words about 
a writer 

Q UITE by chance, I visited 
the mausoleum 15 miles 
outside Taos where D H Law- 
rence’s ashes are interred (US 
neglects ’cissy* from Notts, 
June 10). My memory is that 
Its cond it ion bears no resem- 
blance to the description in 
the Guardian. It was surpris- 
ingly trim and well-kept Of' 
course! 10 months Is a long 
time in literary heritage. 
Stephen Frears. 

National Film and 
Television School. 
Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


Frantic for ffootie ... 


I scribing Lawrence as a 
“mard-arse” which you say 
means ’’cissy". This is non- 
sense The Oxford English 
dictionary defines mardy as 
“sulky, whining, spoilt". As 
anyone from the East Mid- 
lands would tell you, a mard- 
arse is a miserable so-and-so. 
And Tm still mardy about a 
feature a while back that said 
Hull was on the Atlantic coast 
Phil Smith. 

Oslo, Norway. 

C OULD Welshroedium 
secondary schools in 
Kngi Tsfu ap paHiig parts of 
Wales do better than their 
English counterparts because 
(in my experience In north 
Wales) the Welsh schools 
were better funded and 
equipped and took only the 
top stream of Welsh-speaking 
r-hiirirpn who would do well in 
any language? 

Cohn Paxton. 

StoCkport, Cheshire. 

E local councils’ recent an- 


S UPPORTING England cer- 
tainly brings out the worst 
in confused liberals like Mark 
Steel who would appear to be 
using the World Cup as an 
excuse for an orgy of self- 
hatred, inverted racism and 
collective guilt (Come on 
Tunisia, June 10). Supporting 
England does not imply sup- 
port for colonialism, racism 
or slavery. I will be supporting 
England quite simply because 
I am English and it would be 
very odd for ine to support any 
other team, particularly as it 
is one of the most multi-raciaL 
I am also a cockney and a i 

Spurs supporter and it would < 
be gratifying for me if the win- 
ning goal to the final were to be 
scored Sol Canmbell or Les 
Ferdinand, both of whom foil 
into that category and both of 
whom happen to be black. 
Richard Cotton. 

London. 

I 'M neither white nor a pat- 
riot, but Tm not ashamed to 
drape myself in the St George 
flag because this symbol today 
expresses nothing more than 
allegiance to a football team. 
Traditional British national- 
ism no longer works. 

The new PC codes of con- 
duct at match pb are worse 
than what we had before. The 
old nationalism only de- 
manded that we stood up dur- 
ing the national anthem. Now 
we are told to respect our op- 
ponents’ anthems and to sit 
down and behave ourselves. 


Yet the whole point of sup- 
porting your team is to offend 
your opponents. Take that 
away mid what are you left 
with? Mexican waves. 

Dnleep AUirqjah. 

London. 

I COULDNT believe my eyes 
when I read your World Cup 
guide (June 9). lam Bulgarian 
and I read: "Titbit for a dull 
game: around 300,000 Bulgar- 
ian Muslims fled the co untry to 
Turkey in 1989 after five years 

nf nflfel al Hiw riminaMn n" 

I know that when one men- 
tions Bulgaria in England it 
brings to mind two historical 
foctK discrimination against 
Muslims; and the murder of 
Geargi Markov. But the reason 
why people all over the world 
love the World Cup is that, fin- 
ite duration, paUiire stop mat- 
tering and it's only the gome 
The spirit of the World Cup 
is of friendship, forgiveness 
and the present. Since the 
game between the English and 
the German soldiers on 
Christmas Day during the 
first world war, international 
football has always repre- 
sented “relief from politics". 
Louisa Pironkova. 

London. 

/"\NCE again an English 
footballer demonstrates 
his courage by savagely beat- 
ing a woman (CoHymore 
attacks Dlrika in bar, June 
10). I hope Collymore's out- 
standing bravery 1s not shown 


in Fn glanri 'c mateih ea, other- 
wise they might as well come 
home now. 

Ron Graves. 

Birkenhead. 

I THOUGHT the only tosh In 
I the World Cup wasa Scot- 
land defender. Judging by the 
"feature" on the England play 1 
ere* horoscopes (Stars in their 
eyes, June 9), there's clearly a 
lot more to come. WDl you he 
slitting open a goat to forecast 
the result of the first England 
match? 

Ken MacIntyre. 

Guildford, Surrey. 

M Y house is a football-free 
zone, so It was very con- 
venient to have all the sports 
and World Cup coverage in 
separate sections which could 
be easily disposed of unread, 
the World Cup brochure in the 
waste paper basket and the 
broadsheet section under the 
cat’s food. But I have paid the 
foil 45p. Could, those of us who 
don't want to read about the 
World Cup have their Guard- 
ian at a reduced price? 
Richard Ashby. 

BristoL 

R E Nick Rider’s letter 
(June 8) and his reference 
to “self-pi tying, mewling 
jocks”. Could you publish Mr 
Rider’s foil address as I would 
like to discuss his concerns on 
a more personal basis? 

Ian Grieve. 

Kinghorn, Fife. 



Why Dobson’s prescription 
for good practice won’t work 

CRANK Dobson’s response | objective is “to restore public 
I to the Bristol tragedies can - \ confidence In the duality of 


Japanese consumed by anxiety 

WOUR leader on the Japa- I The country is a Thatcher- 
I nese conundrum (Spend ite paradise. If the Japanese 


and Spend, June) 10 high- 
lights the country’s dllemms- 
How can the wealthy Japa- 
nese be persuaded to spend, to 
consume their way out of 
recession? 

The long-term answer lies, 
paradoxically, in improved 
public welfare provision. 1216 
Japanese are locked into a ] 
system of "private provision” 
for many important goods — 
housing, health, education, 
pensions. Public expenditure 
is much lower even than 
ours, as a proportion of gross I 
domestic product. Ordinary 
Japanese citizens must carry 
all the major risks of life upon 
their own individual 
shoulders, without collective 
support 


The country is a Thatcher- 
ite paradise. If the Japanese 
are worried about the future 
(and aren’t we all?) the ratio- 
nal intelligent course for 
them is to build up personal 
savings as the only available 
means of reassurance, in 
those circumstances, current 
consumption must be cur- 
tailed. They cannot afford to 
consume. Hence the eight- 
year recession. 

Is that not, truly, a para- 
dox? That a modem consumer 
economy should be unsus- 
tainable, unless the great 
risks of life — ignorance, 
homelessness, Ill-health, pov- 
erty in did age — are shared 
collectively, by way of public 
provision? 

Roger Warren Evans. 
London. 


I to the Bristol tragedies can 
only be welcomed as a signifi- 
cant step in the march 
towards realising the rhetoric 
of patient rights and conquer- 
ing the paternalism which ar- 
guably dominates medical 
practice (Doctors called to ac- 
count, June 10). 

Currently the patient has no 
right to information about the 
risks involved in the proposed 
treatment Access to such in- 
formation relies solely on the 
good practice of the doctor. If 
challenged in court over the 
amount of information dis- 
closed, other doctors effec- 
tively decide the standard of 
good medical practice. 

Frank Dobson, however, is 
wrong in asserting that knowl- 
edge of risk is a “prerequisite 
for patients to exercise their 
common law right to in- 
formed consent". 

There is no such right the 
House of Lords refused to in- 
corporate the doctrine of in- 
formed consent into English 
law in 1985. If Frank Dobson’s 


objective is “to restore public 
confidence In the quality of 
health care", he might first 
familiar ise himself with the 
current state of English law. 
James R Harrison. 
Berkhamsted. 

I F FRANK Dobson wants me 
to do further audits, then he 
must be aware of the conse- 
quences. The current informa- 
tion systems within the NHS 
are hopelessly inadequate and 
not designed for audit. I cur- 
rently have to balance audit 
against spending time an pa- 
tient care. 

Therefore if he wants genu- 
ine, accurate and validated 
statistics on the outcomes of 
my clinical practice, then a 
huge Investment of resources 
of time and money will be 
needed. Otherwise any statis- 
tics generated will have the 
accuracy of tabloid headlines. 

Dr William Not cutt. 
(Consultant in anaesthesia) 
James Paget Hospital 
Gt Yarmouth. 

Norfolk. 


... but more circumspect about cricket 


Archer shopped I Inside out 



I his first Test match at Edg- 
baston and we sat with the 
“Barmy Army" (Stewart on 
front floor. Sport, June 9). Far 
from it being an outrageous 
display Of poor behaviour we, 
and many around us, found 
the whole business hilarious. 

First, there was the group 


■white cagouls with letters on so 
that when they stood, in a line it 

eairi c/v mgtMwg aT^ ghttv hot not 

too rude. They all periodically 
lapsed into conversations 
about deconstructionism. 

Then there were the Melon- 
heads, each one wearing a hol- 
lowed-out melon with ears, 
handles etc, halfa dozen in 


fezzes, a group of Arabian 
head-dresses and four or five 
Elvises with black plastic 
hair, not counting the mass of 
orange, green and pink wigs. 

Periodically all this lot got 
up and canga-ed around the 
stand, failing impressively to 
throw beer over anyone other 
than themselves. All this is In 
stark contrast with the fright- 
eningly unpleasant atmo- 
sphere of the Wolves v West 
Brom match earlier this year. 

As for deviant humanity, is 
there anywhere to match that 
bastion of ageing maleness — 
the members' pavilion at 
Lords? The very thought of it 
makes me shudder. 

Howard Parker. 

Wolverhampton. 


J IM White is right (Winter 
sport crosses cricket 
boundaries, June 2) that 
cricket needs “role models 
and heroes”, but he paints a 
rather distorted picture of 
cricket in the UK. There bas 
been a tremendous resurgence 
In cricket in schools and dubs 
since the establishment of the 
Bn gland and Wales Cricket 
Board last year. There are now 
more than a million school- 
children playing cricket, of 
whom half are girts, more 
than 50,000 Kwik Cricket sets 
have been distributed and the 
number of clubs with youth 
sections has grown to 4,000. 
Richard PeeL 
England and Wales Cricket 
Board, London. 


J EFFREY Archer's excuse 
for his Toronto shoplifting 
charge (Diary, June 10) was 
that he was confused by a 
walkway that joined two 
shops. The walkway is be- 
tween Simpsons (now The 
Bay) department store and the 
Eaton Centre, which contains 
several hundred shops on four 
levels. One would expect an 
Oxford-educated man with 
three A-levels, six O-levels, a 
diploma from the Intema- 
tional Federation ofPhysical 
Culture and two years at a Cal- 
ifornian university to be able 
to tell the difference between a 
shop, a department store and 
a shopping centre. 

Martin Brn na hiTW- 
Kingston-npoDr Thames. 


Paedophile rings: everywhere or nowhere? 


S CHAIRMAN of the social 


time nf the allegations of child 
ahngfl in Sunderland chll- 
dren’s homes, I am deeply dis- 
appointed hy your artfcde (The 

most secret crime, June 3). It 
is based ona self-se eking in- 
terpretaiioncf eventsby the 
former director of social sei> 
vices, Cdlln Smart 
It is grossly misleading to 

suggest that Mr Smart is 


deserves Investigation, he Is 
at liberty to contact the proper 
authorities— police, SSI 
NSPCC or the coundL 
When allegations about 

Witherwack House emerged 
In 1991 investigations were 
undertaken bythepolice and 
social services with the SSI 
kept info rmed. Subsequent al- 


legations by former residents 
of Witherwadc House have 
also been independently in- 
vestigated by the NSPCC and a 
police investigation is on- . 
going. To dismiss this body of 
work is outrageous and a 
gross insult to (he consider- 
able efforts of the many dedi- 
cated professionals involved 
to ensure that similar abuses 
never happen again. 

There is an equally plausi- 
ble alternative conspiracy 
theory that aD alliance of zeal- 
ots, for various motives, are 

seeking to create anew Salem. 

— a spectra of evil forces ex- 
ploiting children hidden be- 
neath the surface erf respect- 
able society. In the early 1990s 
it was all about satanic cults, 

now it is a national paedo- 
phile ring. Into this inflamma- 


ble mixture step those with 
least expertise and responsi- 
bility— the media. Person- 
ally, I And it hard to credit 
there Is any national conspir- 
acy, but what lean say for 

certain is that your portrayal 
of an admittedly bad episode 

in j bmdprTBmd 'c ^hildrar phis. 

; tory is perverse, malicious 
and downright dangerous. 

Even more disgraceful is 
the lingering finger of suspi- 
cion pointed at the existing 
care of vulnerable children in 
Sunderland. The present man- 
agement of social services is 
totally committed to provid- 
ing services of the highest 
possible standards and deal- 
ing quickly with any hint of 
inappropriate behaviour. 

C31r Erie Timmins. 

City of Sunderland. 


iNE who works in 


did), social services or police 
child protection units knows of 
rings nf abuse, with the same 
names cropping up In so many 


onfy the most gullible would 
see thte as coinddencA How- 
ever, we aH know how difficult 
ft can be to take lej^l proceed- 
ings: witnesses, ie victims, who 
are too scared to testify; lack erf 
corroboratory evidence; the 
length of time between abuse 
and disclosure etc. 

And If yon do get to court it’s 
notmuch better: judges st3L 
allow defence barristers to 
terrorise vulnerable witnesses 
(I know because I was Involved 
in such a court case last year), 
David DaHard. 

BristoL 


THE entries for the compet- 
I ition to design the Scottish 
parliament b uilding all con- 
centrate primarily upon the 
building as statement of 
power to tlm surrounding pop- 
ulace. This Is out of place in 
our time when the church is 
no longer all powerful and 
ma g nates maintain their 
power without intimidating 
any local populace. 

There have been two major 
changes in the way human be- 
ings live. The first was when 
our remote ancestors left the 
shelter of the woods to go out 
on to the plains to hunt The 
second was when our Immedi- 
ate predecessors changed to 
living most of our lives inside 
buildings, especially in cool 
climates. This second revolu- 
tion is still hardly recognised 
in architectural training and 
practice. The parliament 
building win be a success or a 
failure according to how well 
it enables activities to go on 
inside It, not whether it looks 
astonishing from Carlton hill 
The most important inside 
space must be the debating 
chamber, the shape of which 
win determine the relation- 
ships of the elected members. 
To decide this crucial environ- 
mental form merely by mak- 
ing it fit into an exterior boat 
or drum form is nothing short 
Oflunacy and has no place in 
our world. The insides are the 
crucially important factor. As 
long as the budding, has a 
lively, varied skyline to har- 
monise with the existing 
Edinburgh skyline and is of 
decent human scale it will he a 
success as townseape. 

Dennis White. 

Dundee. 





Every single da y, 25,000 children die in 
developing countries because of dirty 
water. In the time it takes you to read 
this paragraph, another three vulnerable 
youngsters will have lost their lives. 

Yet a gift of just £15 from you today can 
help WaterAid bring a whole family a 
supply of safe water that can last for years. 
Your gift could be the difference between life 
and death- Please use the donation form 
today - and please change life for good. 


I Will you change life for good? 


Complete the form below and send ft straight to 
WaterAid, Freepost (SW1644), Prince Consort House, 

27-29 Albert Embankment, London SE1 7YY. 

Please accept my gjft of £ 

□l enclose a cheque/postal order/CAF vouchees) made payable 
to WaterAid. 

□l’d Gka to make my gift by MaateiCard/Visa/CAF CharityCard No. 

m~D mm mm nmn 

Expiry date / Signature 


Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms/Dr puasEmpn 


VfatertSMI 


Postcode 

Tel: (home/worK) 

WhacrUd MO net pass ion - name and 
jdtftosi id wy mli 

RedmnaQin>M).3MTm 
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Joseph C Harsch 


At the spine 
of the century 


J OSEPH C Harsch. 
who has died aged 
§3. was one of the 
brilliant band of 
American Journal- 
ists — in company with Ed 
Murrow and william L S hirer 
— who reported on the rise of 
fascism in Europe, then cov- 
ered the second world war. 

He went on to interpret x his 
native United States to Brit- 
ain over the BBC, and then to 
a second — or third — career 
as one of the shrewdest and 
most independent-minded ob- 
servers of international af- 
fairs in Washington in his 
Patterns qf Diplomacy column 
for the Christian Science 
Monitor, the paper for which 
he worked through fully 60 
years of astonishing events In 
International affairs from 
1929 to 1989. 

Joe Harsch was a reliable 
foreign correspondent and 
war reporter, but his forte 
was commentary, informed 
by his vast experience and 
even vaster acquaintance. A 

dapper, friendly man, with 
just enough social self-confi- 
dence to make him thorough- 
ly at home in such grand gen- 
tlemen's clubs as the Garrick 
in London, the Century 
Association in New York and 
the Metropolitan and the Cos- 
mos in Washington, all of 
which counted him as a mem- 
ber, he was also approachable 
and usually unstuffy. 

He started work as a repor- 
ter in Washington when Her- 
bert Hoover was stHL presi- 
dent After that the list of the 
stories he reported reads like 
the spinal col umn of the 20th 
century. He covered the New 
Deal in Washington, the rise 
of Hitler and the London air 
raids. He spent time with 
Franklin Roosevelt at Warm 


Gene Fowler 


Springs, Georgia, where the 
president went for treatment 
for his polio, and with Gen- 
eral Elsenhower in France 
during the war. At the end of 
the war, he helped capture 
Hitler's architect. Albert 
Speer, in the bathroom of a 
German castle: the German 
he had learned prewar en- 
abled him to Interpret for the 
British officer who arrested 
Speer. 

Perhaps the most dramatic 
example of his flair for being 
in the right place at the right 


After the war he 
was one of the 
few journalists 
to insist that 
Soviet domination 
in eastern Europe 
would not be 
permanent 


time — and luck is a major 
part of a foreign correspon- 
dent's equipment — was 
when he was on his way to 
Moscow in December 1941. He 
and his wife Anne were 
breaking their journey in Ha- 
waii, naturally at the home of 
the head of US naval forces. 
Pacific, when he was woken 
by an appalling noise. 

It was the Japanese raid on 
Pearl Harbor. Harsch woke 
his wife: “You have often 
asked me what an air raid 
sounds like," he told her. 
‘This Is a good Imitation." He 
contrived to be on hand - in 
Australia when General 


Douglas Mac Arthur matte bis 
famous pledge to return to the 
Philippines. 

Harsch was back In Ger- 
many with the Allied forces to 
report on the discovery of the 
Nazi concentration camps 
and then explored eastern 
Europe. He was one of tbe few 
journalists at the time to in- 
sist that Soviet domination 
there would not be perma- 
nent, a prediction he spelled 
out at some length in his 
book, The Curtain Isn't Iron. 
published in 1950. 

As late as the 1960s Harsch 
was still a familiar figure in 
foreign ministries ai^d at 
press conferences. He took a 
particular interest in the 
Middle East, and wrote sym- 
pathetically, bat critically, 
about Israel, particularly at 
the time of the so-called 
"Peace in Galilee" invasion of | 
Lebanon and the massacres at 
Sabra and Chatilia refugee 
camps. . 

A lifelong liberal, he was 
never afraid to criticise 
Amer ican presidents' use of I 
power either. As late as 1987, 
he described the US as an 
“imperial power” In its rela- 
tions with South Korea, argu- 
ing that it therefore had tbe 
right to intervene in its inter- 
nal affair s to prevent a con- 
flict with North Korea. 

Harsch broadcast for all 
three major US networks, 
first CBS, then NBC and later 
ABC, as well as working regu- 
larly for the BBC. In recant 
years he published an autobi- 
ography, At the Hinge qf His- 
tory. He was very well known 
in London, .where on at least 
one occasion he lunched with 
the Queen, who made him a 
CBE. He became the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor’s chief | 
editorial writer was well as 



Harsch . . .foreign correspondent with a flair for being in the right place at the right time 


producing a much admired, 
often imitated column. He 
had a great gift for explaining 
the most complex tangles of 
foreign diplomacy and in- 
trigue in simple terms. He 
played a large part in estab- 
lishing the Monitor’s great 
reputation for international 
coverage. 

One branch of Harsch ’s 
family emigrated from the 
Rhineland to the United 
States In 1743. He was bom In 


Toledo, Ohio, In 1905. His fam- 
ily were originally Jewish, 
but his father converted to 
Christian Scien ce. He was 
educated at Williams College 
In western Massachusetts, 
where he wrote his master's 
thesis on the Hundred Years’ 
War, before reading history 
at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 

He was happily married for 
65 years to Anne, the daugh- 
ter of an American admiral. 


and was miserable when she 
died in January 1997. Late 
last month he married his 
long-time research assistant, 
Edna Raemer. He Is survived 
by three sons, 12 grandchil- 
dren and one great grand- 
child. 


Godfrey Ho dg son 


Joseph C Harsch, foreign corre- 
spondent, bom May 25, 1905; 
died June 3, 1998 


Parables of fear in the land of the free 


A lthough the risible 
titles of the movies I 
Was A Teenage Were- 
wolf and / Married A 
Monster From Outer Space 
conjure up trashy, drive-in 
fodder, they are compelling 
parables of conservative 
America's fear of youth rebel- 
lion and communism in the 
late 1950s. They were also 
made not by some schlocky 
director but by the respected 
film editor Gene Fowler Jr, 
who has died aged 80 . 

Gene Fowler Sr, scenarist, 
biographer and Hollywood 
personality, took his son to 
the movies from an early age. 
One film that made a deep im- 
pression on the young man 
was Metropolis. Fritz Lang's 
futuristic allegory in which 
Brigitte Helm played both a 
saintly woman and a malig n 
robot made In her Image. It is 
not fanciful to see the influ- 
ence of Metropolis on / Was A 
Teenage Werewolf and I Mar- 
ried A Monster From Outer 
Space with their themes of 
dual personalities, nor of the 
influence' of Lang, a number 
of whose films Fowler Jr edit- 
ed at 20th Century Fox. 

After studying at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, 
Fowler joined Fox as an assis- 
tant editor. On his first film 
with Lang. Western Union 
(1941), the emigre German di- 
rector accused Fowler, whom 
he believed to be one of Darryl 
F Zanuck’s sycophants, of hid- 
ing some film footage. Fowier 
told Imig that it existed only 
In his imaginat ion. The auto- 


John Lane 


cratic Lang was astonished 
that an assistant had the te- 
merity to stand up to him, and 
they became lifelong friends. 

Lang got Fowler promoted 
to editor on Hangmen Also 
Die (1943). And it was while 
working on Lang's The Wom- 
an in the Window in 1944 that 
Fowler married his assistant 
editor, Marjorie Johnson, the 
daughter of the film's screen- 
writer, Nurmally Johnson. 
Halfway through the shoot, 
Fowler joined the forces, leav- 
ing Marjorie to get her first 
chief editor credit 

During the war, Fowler, 
who became a lieutenant in 
the US special services, edited 
a number of documentaries, 
including John Huston's Let 
There Be Light, a moving in- 
vestigation into the effects of 
shell-shock on soldiers. Hus- 
ton shot 375,000 feet of film, 
which Fowler had to reduce 
to an hour, though the US 
War Department forbade its 
showing until 1981. 

Fowler returned to Fox as 
editor, working with Lang 
again on his last American 
film. Beyond a Reasonable 
Doubt (1956), which used a 
spare, uncompromising vi- 
sual style. By then he was pre- 
paring to direct his own flfst 
film, I Was A Teenage Were- 
wolf. Tapping Into the large 
new teenage audience, the 
film was a clever combination 
or horror, science fiction, 
rock 'n' roll and juvenile de- 
linquent movies. It starred 19- 
year-old Michael Landon, 
who is first seen in a fight 


with a fellow student who 
pats him on his back. “People 
bug me," exclaims Landon. “I 
don't like to be touched.” 

In an attempt to make him 
conform, the Landon charac- 
ter is sent to a shrink, who 
gives him a serum that turns 
him into a beast at night, a 
vision of how adults saw the 
rebellious youth of the day. 
Made for a mere $150,000, the 


film earned more than $2 mil- 
lion at the box office. 

In 1958, Fowler made two 
second features with the lit- 
tle-known Charles Bronson, 
in the first of which. Gang 
War. he is a teacher who 
seeks revenge on the gang- 
sters who kill his pregnant 
wife — thus paving the way 
for the actor's Death Wish 
persona. In Showdown at Boot 



Getting the world taped lor Children’s Hour 


I N 1951 John Lane, who has 
died in a car crash aged 82 , 
was transferred from the 
BBC's radio features depart- 
ment to Children's Hour. His 
brief was to develop a docu- 
mentary and outside broad- 
casting strand. One result was 
Saturday Excursion, presented 
by Margaret Hubble, which 
opened up a world almost un- 
known to young people in that 
postwar time of rare overseas 
traveL 

Lane hart enthusiasm, origi- 


nality and brilliance. He used 
reporters who were household 
names — Wynford Vaughan 
Thomas, Richard Dimbleby, 
Brian Johnston, Raymond 
Baxter, Audrey Russell, Max 
Robertson and Alim W illiams 
— and they used newly devel- 
oped portable tape recorders. 
Lane. Vaughan Thomas wrote 
in 1955 “has flung me across 
France at breakneck speed 
keeping pace with the Golden 
Arrow (and) has had me rid- 
ing, or rather trying to ride. 


Beastly — Michael Landon in I Was A Teenage Werewolf 


travelled by the Rhein gold Ex- 
press to Munich. Lane also 
produced specials, of which 
his favourite was when the 
Royal Navy placed its home 
fleet flagship, the aircraft car- 
rier HMS Bulwark, at his dis- 
posal for three days. 

Lane was bom in Reading 
and educated in Leatherhead 
and Keble College, Oxford. 
Following a short spell in the 
army be joined the BBC in 
1941 in the features depart- 
ment His other series in- 
cluded the long running / 
Want To Be... on careers, 
which began In 1952 and com- 
bined actuality interviews 
with dramatisations; Cram 
1953 to 1960 there was For Thy 


HiO, Bronson played a taci- 
turn, soul-searching US mar- 
shal, very much like his later 
spaghetti western character. 

These films were followed 
by I Married A Monster From 
Outer Space (1959), in which 
Gloria Talbott discovers that 
her husband. Tom Tryon, has 
been taken over by an alien 
creature, as have most males. 
They have been forced to 
mate with Earth women be- 
cause females have become 
extinct on their planet, and 
plan to conquer the world. 
Fowler builds up the tension 
with almost Langian inten- 
sity in a film, acted with camp 
seriousness, that played on 
cold war paranoia. 

In the same year, Fowler 
delivered his last three films 
as a director, an interesting 
Cinemascope western. The 
Oregon Trail, starring Fred 
MacM array; a test pilot saga. 
Here Come The Jets, and The 
Rebel Set. in which a bearded, 
intellectual, coffee-house 
owner recruits three young 
people to help him in a heist 

Fowler then returned to 
editing, especially TV series 
such as Rawhide. The Waltons 
and Blue Knight, and received 
an Oscar nomination for his 
work on Stanley Kramer's 
mammoth homage to slap- 
stick comedy, It's A Mad. 
Mad. Mad, Mad. World (1963). 


RonaM Bergan 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


WE GAVE an out-of-date 
phone number for the hotline 
at the Natural History Mu- 
seum In our article on the 
invasion of Chinese mitten 
crabs (Page 6. yesterday). The 
correct number is 0171 938 


N OUR news report on the 
leath of General Abacha, we 
eported speculation that the 
text head of Nigeria might 
le the Emir of Kano ‘Teader 
f the Muslim north" of the 
ountry. This was wrong; the 
imir is one of several lead- 
rs in that part of Nigeria; he 
ias no religious role. Also 


named as a contender was 
Lt-Gen Jeremiah Useni “mil- 
itary-governor of the capi- 
tal.” In fact Os ini is the min- 
ister in charge of the capital; 
there is no military- 
governor. 

THE MIDDLE name of Wil- 
liam Condxy. who wrote a 
country diary for the Guard- 
ian for many years, was 
wrongly given in his obituary 
(Page 16, June 2). It should 
have been Moreton, not Mar- 
tln. We apologise to the 
family. 

WHILE the text of an article 


bareback around the ring of a 
circus." 

~ Saturday Excursion’s first 
programme featured a tour of 
the 1951 Festival of Britain's 
Dome of Discovery; in 1953 
came tbe first live broadcast 
from a train, with Raymond 
Baxter on tbe footplate of a 
Reading-to-London locomo- 
tive. There were Olympic 
reports from Oslo, a British 
Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion flight to New York in 1954, 
and the final Excursion In 1957 


on racism and the Dutch foot- 
ball team made abundantly 
clear that the rift between 
Edgar Davids and his white 
team-mates had been healed 
(Page 4, sports section. June 
5), the caption linking the two 
photographs with the piece 
might have given a different 
impression. The picture of 
white players having a meal 
was taken some time ago, so it 
was inaccurate to say that 
Davids "eats apart” from 
white players, as this is no 
longer the case. 

IN AN article about prostitu- 
tion on the Internet (Page 8, 


Gene Fowler Jr, film editor and 
director, bom 1918; died May 11, 
1998 


Great Glory on cathedrals; the 
light entertainment series Out 
To Play and, on First At- 
tempts, the initial broadcasts 
of child performers. 

After Children’s Hour he 
worked briefly in television, 
and on features in Birming- 
ham. He spent happy retire- 
ment years with his wife 
Betty, who survives him, and 
f am ily near Stratford upon 
Avon, while still lecturing for 
the BBC and engaged in ar- 
chive work. 


Wallace Grevatt 


G3, Monday 8 June), the in- 
correct web address was 
given for Demi-Monde. Tbe 
correct address Is http:// 
www.rachelc.dlrcon.co.uk. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers ' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between Ham and 
Spm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers’ Editor. 
The Guardian. 119. Farring- 
don Road. London EC1R 3ER. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
readeriSiguardian.co.uk 


John Lane, broadcaster, bom 
January 3, 1916; died May 13, 
1998 


A Country Diary 


Birthdays 


Jean Alesi, racing driver, 34; 
Tony Allcock, bowler, 43; Di- 
ana Armfieid. textile de- 
signer and painter. 78; 
Michael Cacoyannis, film 
and stage director, 76; Lynd- 
sey de Paul, singer, 48; John 
Dyson, cricketer, 44; Sir 
Marcos Fox, former Conser- 
vative MP, 71; Athol Fugard, 
playwright, 66; Dame Beryl 
Grey, prima ballerina, 71; 
Rachael Heyhoe Flint, 
cricketer, broadcaster, 58; 
Alan Howarth, MP. Junior 
employment minister, 54; 
Hugh Laurie, actor. 39; Ju- 
liet Lodge, Professor of Euro- 
pean Politics, Hull Universi- 
ty, 50; Paul Mellon, arts 
patron, 91; Michael Meyer, 
novelist and translator. 77; 
Jenny Pitman, racehorse 
trainer, 52; Jackie Stewart, 
racing driver, 59; Richard 
Todd, actor, 79; Gene 
Wilder, actor, 63. 


Letters 




Sheikh Sa’id Ska’ban 

A waning star 
in Lebanon 


I 


N THE eariy 1980s Sheikh 
Sa'id Sha’ban, who has 


m 69, ruled the roost in Trip- 
oli, Lebanon’s second city. A 
striking figure, he galvanised 
Lebanon’s Sunni Muslims, 
forged atiianees with Pales- 
tinians and Sbi'ites, and even 
defied the might of Syria it- 
self, partly through the Is- 
lamic Unity Movement; Hara- 
kat at-Tawhid al-Islami, or 
Tawhid for short. ... 

SbaTian rejected the legiti- 
macy of the Lebanese state 
and resented Christian domi- 
nation. Not for him futile 
campaigning for more Sunni 
representation in tbe national 
assembly. Why, he reasoned, 
should Tripoli beg fevours of 
its traditional rival, Beirut? 
Yet his potentate ended spec- 
tacularly with the demolition 
of his by a Syrian- 

backed coalition in late 1986. 

Sha’aban was bora a Sbi'ite 
in the northern Lebanese 
town of Batroim, and only 
later converted to Suxrai 
Tslfim , the majority persua- 
sion in the Muslim, world. He 
studied at a French-language 
missionary school in Tripoli, 
and then at Egypt’s Al-Azhar 
University. There he fell 
nnrtA r the spell of the Muslim 
Brotherhood, the Middle 
East's foremost Sunni funda- 
mentalist movement He later 
taught in Algeria and Iraq, 
and helped Moroccans con- 
vert their educational system 
from French to Arabic. In the 
1950s Sha’ban returned to 
Lebanon and became active 
in Islamic politics. 

In the early 1980s he helped 
found the (Sunni) Islamic 
Association, but broke away 
in 1982 to form Tawhid, which 
flavoured Muslim unity over 
Sunni sectarianism. Al- 
though Sunnis constituted a 
quarter of Lebanon's popula- 
tion, they were war-weary, 
geographically diffuse and 
lacked the Sbi'ites’ religious 
fervour. But Israel's 1982 in- 
vasion and the forced exit 
from Tripoli of the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation 
leader, Yasser Arafat, reig- 
nited their passion. This time 
Arafat’s foe was not Israel, 
but Syrian-backed rebels 
from within tbe PLO. Shatian 
was virtually the only Leba- 
nese leader to help Arafat. 

Syria vowed to punish Sha- 
b'an but he continued -to dis- 
place Tripoli’s traditional 
elite and imposed his author- 
ity via "mosques commit- 
tees". A frequent visitor to 
Tehran, he was regarded as a 
follower of Ayatollah Khomei- 
ni; hut never called for a fully- 
fledged Iranian-style order for 
fear of alienating Sunni 
followers. 

By 1985 a vicious local war 
pitted the Tawhid against the 
Arab Red Knights (ARK), the 
armed wing of the (Alawite) 
Arab Democratic Party. In 


1986 Syria cobbled together a 
left-whig alliance — ARK, 
communists, Ba’ath activists . 
and the (Lebanese) -. Syrian . 
National Socialist Party — • 
which overwhelmed TawhkL " 

Yet before long Tawhid 
branches bad re-emerged in 
Sldon, Beirut and the south. 
In Tripoli Sha’aban conscien- 
tiously rebuilt a demilitarised 
Tawhid with Syrian acqtnsfr- 
cence — and opponents : 
mocked Sha’ban as Damas- 
cus’s poodle. But the poodle 
still bad teeth. In 1988 he or- 
dered his forces to fight, the 
Israelis and their South Leba- 
nese Army allies. He rejected 
the Syrian and Saudi-orga- 
nised Ta’lf peace accords of 
1990 and boycotted subse- 
quent elections. Sha’ban also 
g unn ed festivities for tbe. 
Pope’s 1997 Lebanon visit and ' 
defied government attempts 
to close his unlicensed radio 
and television stations. 

Yet his power had eroded. 



Sha’ban . . . defied Syria 

Lebanese state institutions 
regained authority in Tripoli; 
Tawhid never fully recovered 
from its splits and military 
debacles; and the better orga- 
nised and financed Shiite mi- 
litias. Hizbullah and Antal, 
gained prestige confronting 
the Israelis, while Tawhid 
was virtually ignored. 

Sha’ban’s star waned- 
among Sunnis, too. After 1992, ’ 
Lebanon's yuppies — the 
world’s highest per capita 
users of mobile phones — fa- 
voured national unity and 
prosperity as preached by the 
Sunni billionaire turned 
prime minister, Rafiq Hariri. 
Even religious Sunnis de- 
serted to the Ahbash (Ethio- 
pian) movement which es- 
chewed violence in favour of 
personal self-fulfilment Most 
galling of all, Sha’ban had to 
accept de facto Syrian domi- 
nation and sever ties with his 
ally, Arafat 

He Is survived by his wife, 
Najah, five sons and three 
daughters. 


Lawrence Joffe 


Sheikh Sa'id Sha'ban, funda- 
mentalist cleric, bom 1828 ; died 
June 2,1998 


Roger O'Keefe writes: In his 
otherwise excellent obituary 
of Cardinal Casaroli ( June 10) 
Michael Walsh states that 
“the 1973 Helsinki Agree- 
ment” represented “the first 
time the Holy See had been a 
signatory to an international 
treaty since the 1815 Congress 
of Venice”. Quite apart from 
the Lateran Treaty of 1929 
between the Holy See and 
Italy which established the 
independent state of the Vati- 
can City, the Holy See signed 
the four 1949 Geneva Conven- 
tions in 1951; the 1954 Hague 
Convention for the protection 
of cultural property In the 
event of armed c onflic t in 
1958; and even the 1925 Gen- 
eva Protocol for the prohibi- 
tion of gas and bacteriological 
warfare. In 1966. It almost 
certainly also signed a num- 
ber of International postal 
and communications agree- 
ments before 1973. The Hel- 
sinki Conference, while open- 
ing in 1973, was not concluded 
until 1975, when its final act 
— the “Helsinki Accord" — 
was adopted. The accord, al- 
though extremely influential, 
was not a treaty but a non- 
binding declaration. The Holy 
See did, however, take part in 
the conference and in draft- 
ing the final act 

Keith Flett writes: Sam Aaron- 
vitch (obituary June 4) was a 
“firm anti-Stalinist” wrote Jon 

Bloomfield On the anti-Stalln- 


ist left In the 1960s and 1970s it 
was widely believed that Aar- 
onovitch had seen through the 
tyranny that was Stalinist 
Eastern Europe: the scholar 
will search very hard indeed, 
however, to find any public 
pronouncement from Aarono- 
v+tch to this effect Someone 
who worked as a full tinw 
organiser for the Communist 
Party of Great Britain from 
1949-1967 would not have sur- 
vived in that role if they had. 
By glossing over the feet that 
Aarononvitch was not always 
a "firm anti-Stalinist” Bloom- 
field also underplays the im- 
portance of the role that be 
played for a time as an indus- 
trial organiser for the CPGB. 
Neither does he assess the im- 
portance of his later academic 
work which, in some respects, 
paved the way for ex-commu- 
nist intellectuals to move 
towards the kind of influence 
in New Labour thinking that 
some of them now have. 

Bill Kirkman writes: As the 
recently appointed Africa cor- 
respondent of the Times 1 cov- 
ered the Inaugural conference 
of the Organisation of African 
Unity in Addis Ababa in 1963. 
Donald Wise (obituary May 
28 ) was most friendly and 
helpful, and on the last day I 
showed him the 1,500-word 
article I had written summing 
up the week’s events. He 
showed me his piece for the 
Daily Mirror; 500 words. 


WEARDALE: Rare plants. Wee 
6kl friends, often turn up In 
the most unexpected places. 
Thirty years ago I spent most 
of the summer cycling around 
the South Downs in Sussex, 
photographing orchids. One oT 
the highlights was the discov- 
ery of a patch of bird's nest 
orchids; Neottia nidus-auis, in 
a shady beech wood. I still 
have the photograph of the 
waxy, yellowish-brown flower 
spikes rising from leaf litter 
amongst the beech roots. It’s 
an extraordinary plant with a 
lifestyle that’s as weird as it’s 
appearance. Bird’s nest orchid 
has no proper leaves or green 


chlorophyll, but depends on 
son flingS for its survival in 
deep woodland shade. A 
spreading network of minute 
flmgal hyphae extend from tbe 
plant’s roots, which are short, 
thick and, with a bit of imagi- 
nation, do look like a bird's 
nest The fungus breaks dawn 
leaf Utter and transports its 
nutrients to the orchid, which 
remains underground and in- 
visible until It throws up a 
flower spike. There are even a 
few records of the plant flower- 
ing underground, where it can 
set seeds without help from 
po ll mating insects under leaf 
Utter covered in a deep layer of 


moss. That, together with 
bird s nest orchid's inconspicu- 
ous colour scheme, make it 
easy to overlook, and it may be 
more common than is gener- 
ally supposed. But northeast 
E ngla nd is a long way from its 
sou thern strongholds, so it was 
a surprise to find a flowering 
spike lwre a couple of weeks 
ago , rising from the deep layer 
or decaying leaves nnrinr a 
shaiy patch of hazeL it was a 
real delight to And this myste- 
rious orchid again, reviving 
to ng-for gotten memories of a 
careflee Dowziland summer 
searching for orchids. 

PHIL GATES 


beautifully written, and set- 
ting the whole event bril- 
liantly In context. It was a 
remarkable demonstration of 
his extraordinary gift for 
writing about serious topics 
within the constraints of a 
tabloid paper. 


Death Notices 

ADAMS. On Oft -how In Oxford. P ro te s to r 
GeraW (Gad) Adams, dearest husband and 
bari Mend to nis wtte Margaret and a 
WntMiw lo Ns sons Joradhan, Andrew 
™ Richard A much loved and Jovtng 
tamoHn-law to Aimeda, Louise and Jayne, 
a proud grandad of Emily. WltfJam and 
Harry- A dear elder brother to PMflp. a 
kind, concerned unde to Ms nieces, 
napjwm. Oroal nephews and a great boss 
J? his dear Mend and secretary. Joan. 
Funeral id take place on Wednesday 17» 
■ - — - mot, me vln 


Junfcsenrtce at Mdm. SL Mary I 


Irpfn 


Ctagct '- yfl**aUay._0*»onj. followed Oy ne- 
at Oxford Crematorium. No flowers. 


atlon i 


pjease. but donations, marked In Ida name. 
» Bio research he wanted so much to 
succeed: Please make cheques payable to 
ipte Gray Laboratory Cancer 


T rad Appe al . c/o Mrs. P. Rocho. The Gray 
Labo ratory Cancer Research Trust Mount 
Vernon Hospital. Northwood. Mddx. HA8 


2JA. A memorial sendee to be arrarned 
and announced fa tor. 


FBANCH. Deda Joan, of R eedh a m. Mon- 
™- passed away peacefully at home, on 
ghjun^Funeral service will be held ?i •*. 
Peters Chweft Swttfnsthorps. Norfolk, at 
Z-Mpm on Friday 12th Jism. FnmHy Bowers 
erty. Donations to The Woodland Trust ct a 
Mr T. Mod. Fleur Funeral Sarvtoes. 33 Tbs 
Grerai. Freethorpe. Norwich WF13 SNY. 


June. Will be greeny missed by Ms family. 
Mends end colleagues worldwide. Crwra- 
uon at Goniers Green Crematorium on T2Bi- 


June at 11.15am bi lha East Chapel. Flow- 
era c;o Kenyons 0171 239 3810. Doratkxe 
u Red H (Engineers tor Disaster RetM] c/o 
W.Tobulaau on 0171 233 3110. 

HAMLVN, on 6 June in hospital. Constance 
aged 78. win be very greatly mtased 

5? h*. Memorial aerates wHI 

be hold on Friday 18 June at 3pm In me 
Meihodtat Church. Weedon. Buetdneshira. 

° 10 

UOUDEN. M a ga st s u dd U y at her ramie 
to Harpendon on 5th June. 1998. Margaret 
(former editor of the Britten Mycofcwtcol 
Society Bulletin) win be ssdhr mleeea by 
her family and many Mando. Funeral aav- 
vies at Weal Hertontobira Cre ma torium, 
wsuord. on Monday 15th June at 19 noon. 

0 The Btuo Cram. Dunattona 


Donations Id ina Blue unm vamw" 
end enquiries to L. C. Weston Funeral 
Diraaora. No. as, 17 Leyton Hoed. Harper* 
den AL5 SHY. TeL 01682 713805. 

Engagements 

IJaww/MNWBiOV. The engagement la 
announced between Piers, son Ol Mr- and 
Mrs. Frank Lewln m Godslfliino, Surra*, 
and Rachel, younger daughter of the late 
Prof e ss o r and Mrs. John Unwieldy. 
STAULARMUNOnoSE. Christine and 
DavW Sudan at Cape Town. South Mrice. 
are delighted go announce tbe engagement 
ot their daughter, Julia, to Richard, son at 
Mary and John fUngtosa, at Surrey- 
To place yocr armouneement tohiphOM 
0171 713 4SB7 or tax Din r» 4707 between 
Bern and 3pm Mon-Frl. 
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FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 1 1 


While Asia bums . . 



iilSlff 


Yen to the dollar 


. the West soars 
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iii Yen’s fall unnerves Asian markets 
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Policymakers 
fail to reassure 
fearful investors 
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Larry Efiiatt 
and Mark MUner 

A fresh wave of 
turbulence swept 
through Asian 
markets yesterday 
as fears over the 
health of the Japanese econo- 
my sent the yen tumbling. 

Worries that a weaker yen 
could trigger a fresh round of 
currency devaluations across 
the region, including Ph<n« 
and Hong Kong, saw share 
prices plummet 
Policymakers did little to 
stem the tide, with United 
States Federal Reserve chair- 
man Alan Greenspan refusing 
to be drawn, on the plight of 
the yen, and a meeting of 
leading officials from G7 
countries only hinting at a 
rescue package for the belea- 
guered Russian rouhle. 

The yen fell to 141.61 
against the US dnnar amid 
speculation that it would be 
pushed down as Ear as 160 
over the coming days imlpjw 
there was urgent action to 
shore up the currency. 

With China recording its 
first decline in exports for al- 
most two years, analysts are 
be ginning to question how 
long Beijing can resist pres- 
sure to devalue the yuan. 

Investors believe that If 
China is forced into a move it 
has - been resisting for 
months, the authorities in 
Hong Kong would have to 
abandon the territory's cur- 
rency peg with the US dollar. 

With gloom gripping the 
region, the Hong Kong stock 
market fell nearly 5 per cent 
to its lowest in three years. 

As tensions on the foreign 
exchanges saw the Taiwanese 
dollar sink to an 11-year low, 
the Australian dollar traded 
at its lowest level since 1986, 
and the Indonesia rupiah fell 
by almost 10 per cent 
“The fixture of the region 
hinges on the yen.” asserted 
Nick Parsons, a currency 
strategist at Paribas. 


Boeing 

makes 

jumbo 

cut 


Wall Street bucked the 
trend after Mr Greenspan’s 
testimony to Congress sug- 
gested there was no immedi- 
ate need to raise rates. 

“Monetary policy might 
need to tighten if demand 
were to continue to exhibit 
few signs of abating notice- 
ably, thereby threatening to 
place stm further strains on 
our labour market,” Mr 
Greenspan said. 

But he added: "We at the 
Federal Reserve, recognising 
the forces of productivity 
growth and global restraint 
on inflation, have not per- 
ceived to date the need to 
tighten policy in response to 
strong demand, beyond what 
has occurred through infla- 
tion's upward pressure on the 
real federal funds rate and the 
modest increase in the nomi- 
nal rate that was initiated in 

March of 1997.” 

But the US stock market’s 
relief that the Fed was not 
about to raise rates did noth- 
ing to relieve downward pres- 
sure on the yen. 

In Russia, the GTs reluc- 
tance to aid Moscow kept in- 
vestors away from an auction 
of government bonds, adding 
to pressure on the rouble and 
pushing the stock market 
down by almost 6 per cent 
In Paris, US deputy trea- 
sury secretary Larry 
Summers said the G7 would 
consider additional aid, if 
needed, to Russia through the 
International Monetary Fund, 
but that was insufficient to 
turn market sent im en t . -- 
Investors want clear com- 
mitments Immediately to 
prove that the rouble, stffl the 
biggest worry, would get the 
reserves needed to hold It at 
its present level 
Eric Kraus, chief strategist 
at Regent European Securi- 
ties, said there was simply no 
confidence. "The market is 
profoundly disappointed by 
the failure of [German Chan- 
cellor Helmut] Kohl, the G7 or 
the IMF to provide any kind 
of support,” he said. 
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The East is sliding back into the 
red. Mark Milner and Larry 
Elliott explain why the region 
is suffering financial pain again 
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Buttressing the road to China’s Great Wall for a Clinton visit as the yuan comes under pressure photograph &£G baker 


What haw happened to 
threaten a second outbreak 
of Aslan financial Cto? 
There are several factors but 
the key is Japan. It is the 
region's economic power- 
house, an important source of 
demand and Inves tmen t but 

the power is fading. 

What has gone wrong? 

The Japanese economy has ' 
been struggling with little or 
no growth for years. The Asia 
crisis exacerbated the prob- 
lems. Efforts to boost domes- 
tic demand have not been suc- 
cessful the financial sector is 
weak and corporate Japan has 
suffered a series of bankrupt- 
cies. One consequence Is that 
the value of the yen has fallen 
against the dollar. 

Why does that matter? 

The other Asian economies 
need to trade their way out of 
trouble. In other words, they 
need to be able to sell their 
goods abroad to boost eco- 
nomic growth and enable 
them to pay foreign-currency 
(Usually dnllar - dmnminatod ) 
debts. If the yen tells, goods 
from elsewhere in Asia be- 
come more expensive for Jap- 
anese consumers and Japa- 
nese exports more 
competitive. That makes life 
tougher for the amnTter econo- 
mies trying to recover from 
last year's crisis. The fear Is 
that if the yen tells to (say) 150 
tothe dollar— it is I4lat 
present— It would force other 
Asia currencies to devalue to 
try to keep their export indus- 
tries going. 

Would that mean a straight 
rerun of 1997? 

No, it could be worse. The big 
fear Is that China, which held 
steady through the last year’s 

turbulence, may devalue this 
time. That would almost cer- 
tainly mean Hong Kong being 
forced to abandon its cur- 
rency peg a g ain st the dollar 
which in turn may trigger a 
stock market crash. AD. this in 
addition to further devalua- 
tions by last year's victims. 
The fate of capitalism's finest 
now lies with the heirs of 
Chairman Mao. 


Is that it? 

Unfortunately, no. The deci- 
sions by India and P akis tan to 
test nuclear devices has 
heightened tension in the 
region. Financial markets 
hate that kind of insecurity 
and investors have hammered 
both countries' stock markets 
and currencies. Indonesia is 
stm riven by political instabil- 
ity and Korea Is gripped by 
Industrial unrest All the af- 
fected countries are hard hit 
by rising inflation and a col- 
lapse in domestic demand. A 
further bout of austerity 
caused by a second wave of 
currency devaluation could be 
the last straw. 

Is this just a problem for 
East Asia? 

Definitely not The nature of 
modern financial markets 
means that money is simple to 
move between one country 
and another. 

Who else is in the firing 
line? 

First up is Russia, where the 
government is struggling with 
law and order, and a tax sys- 
tem that fan« to generate suffi- 
cient revenues to meet the 
state's need. Investors are in- 
creasingly reluctant to fill in 
the gap between the govern- 
ment’s resources and Its 
spending. As a result, the rou- 
ble has slumped, interest 
rates soared and there is con- 
cern that the instability could 
spread to other east European 
countries. 

Anybody else? 

Yes. The markets are already 
casting a wary eye over Brazil, 
largest of the Latin American 
economies. 

What about the West? 

Europe looks reasonably OK. 
Growth is starting to pick up 
and most of its trade is be- 
tween member states. With in- 
vestors keen to lend into safe 
markets, interest rates are low 
and stock markets high. The 
US could be another story. It is 
already running a huge trade 
deficit, which can only get 
worse as a result of Asia's de- 
valuations. 


Mark Tran In New Yurie 


B oeing, the world’s 
loading aircraft manu- 
facturer. is to cut pro- 
duction of 747s by a third next 
year because of weaker de- 
mand from Asia. 

Boeing had already sig- 
nalled Its Intention to cut 
manufacture of its jumbo jet 
by to per cent last month but 
has been forced to scale back 
production even more. The 
747 carries more than 600 pas- 
sengers and is . the biggest 
commercial jet on the market. 

By far Boeing's most profit- 
able plane, it ' is used mostly 
over the Pacific to and from 
Asia. Since Asia's economic 
difficulties erupted a year 
ago, air traffic has dropped. In 
the region and airlines have 
delayed new orders. Boeing 

will also cut production of the 

newer 777 from seven a 
month to five a month — In 
spite of earlier optimism. 

“There has bran a little bit 
of Asian market softness that 
is being taken up by the TJS 
domestic airlines,” Ronald 
Woodward, chief of Boeing’s 
commercial jet operations, 
toldanaiysts recently. 

Combined . with plans to 
phase out production of the 
MD-ll jetliner, the latest 
moves mean that by early 
2000, the company expects to 
produce at least 30 fewer 
wtde-body aircraft annually 
than scheduled for fins year. 

Boeing, of Seattle, has been 
pla gued by problems since 
last autumn. The company 
was forced to bait production 
of ihe 747 and the narrow- 
body 737 jets because it 
lacked parts and experienced 
workers to assemble the 
planes onmigh. The pro- 
duction difficulties have 
forced Boeing to take billions 
cf dollars in charges. 


BBC screen low-key world first 


Sbnoa Beavle 
and Chris Barrie 


A NEW age of televi- 
sion dawned quietly 
in Britain yesterday 
when the BBC trans- 
mitted its first mainstream 
digital terrestrial pictures to 
a handful of sites throughout 
the country. 

But the BBC's broadcast of 
widescreen football action 
from the World Cop to places 
such as Heathrow's terminal 
2 meant the launch was inev- 
itably low-key, and most in- 
dustry leaders expect it win 
be about four years before 
there is a sizeable digital au- 
dience in Britai n. 

Patricia Hodgson, director 
of policy at the BBC, pre- 
dicted yesterday that by 2007 
between a half and two-thirds 
of British homes will be 
receiving their television ser- 
vices digitally. 

The fastest growth in the 
first few years, she said, is 
likely to come from BSkyB as’ 
the satellite broadcaster — 
which is 40 per cent owned by 
Rupert Murdoch’s News Carp 
— tries to lure viewers away 
from analogue services and 
on to digital 

But in the longer term, the 
BBC expects the digital cable 
and terrestrial services being 
developed tor British Digital 
Broadcasting, the Granada- 
Carlton Joint venture, to be 
the more popular platfonns. 
-Ms Hodgson's predictions 
significantly reinforce a 
growing consensus in the in- 
dustry that the public may 
take to digital TV much more 
slowly than hoped. 



Goodbye to analogue and all that . . . Viewers at the BBC’s first public demonstration of 
digital terrestrial transmission at Heathrow’s Terminal 2 photograph garrvweaser 

Gerry Robinson, chairman 
of Granada, concurred yester- 
day when he predicted that 
BDB would eventually have 
three million subscribers to 
its service but said it would 
not be reaping the rewards 
before about 2002. 

“We are looking at a three- 


or four-year timescale to get 
to the point where we make 
serious money out of BDB." 
he said. 

Although the BDB partners 
are putting £400 million into 
the start-up of the 30-channel 
service this autumn, they are 
nnllkriy to release more in- 


formation about their plans 
until September. 

But in an indication that 
the launch of main stream dig- 
ital broadcasting may be de- 
layed once more, Mr Robin- 
son predicted a “stow-bum” 
start this autumn. 

Insiders believe it will not 


be until next year that the 
real battle begins for viewers 
between the three rival distri- 
bution platforms . 

BSkyB has already been 
forced to delay the launch of 
digital broadcasting on Sky 
channeLs twice this year, and 
the satellite operator is now 
running six months behind 
its original schedule to 
la nneh thia sprin g . 

Selected subscribers will 
have their first taste of digital 
satellite television later tills 
month but other viewers will 
not be able to get the set-top 
boxes needed to decode sig- 
nals for the 200-charmel ser- 
vice until the autumn. 

Granada’s chairman, un- 
veiling a 13 per cent increase 
in pre-tax half-year profits to 
£274 million for thp media an ^ 
hotels group, also called on 
the Government to announce 
that it would “switch off” an- 
alogue signals in the year 
2005. This would be the most 
Important driver of di gital 
take-up. he said. 

Granada also suggested 
that free-to-alr programmes 
broadcast on ITV could stQl 
appear on Sky’s digital satel- 
lite services — despite earlier 
indications that the Channel 3 
companies could boycott sat- 
ellite transmissions. 

The broadcaster’s execu- 
tives said they would feature 
on Sky channels at the right 
price but had no intention of 
following the BBC’s lead and 
paying for the privilege. 

i The BBC Is demonstrating 
digital television services at 
Heathrow, the Trocadero in 
London, county shows in Sus- 
sex and Worcester and at the 
Royal Hi ghland Show. 


News in brief 

Hyder dampens 
dividend hopes 

SHARES in Hyder, the multi-utility based in Wales, fell sharply 
after it warned thatftrture dividends could be hit by price 
controls an its core businesses, electricity and water. Hyder. 
like other water utilities reporting recently, announced a rise 
in the foil-year dividend to 50.4p (from 43. 9p) despite flat pre-tax 
profits of £208J> million in the year to March 3 1. 

Analysts downgraded the shares after Graham Hawker, Hy- 
der’s chief executive, admitted that the group “remains con- 
cerned about Che considerable uncertainties that surround the 
forthcoming regulatory price reviews". 

Hyder had been disproportionately hit by the Government’s 
“harsh and unfair" windfall tav, with the second instalment 
due in December, he said. — David Gow 


Power price warning 

POWER generator Scottish Hydro-Electric warned t ha t a four- 
yaar, £6no min inn programme of investment for England and 
Wales was at risk if the Government continued to impose a 
moratorium on building gas-fired power stations as part of minis- 
ters* plans to create a market for British deep-mine coaL 
The comment came from chairman Lord Wilson of TUtyom 
when thg company anno unced pre-tax profits for the year of 
gn.q i mfrM/m rnr d Wilson said an extension of the building ban 
would increase power prices for customers, make environmental 
targets harder to meet and adversely affect the climate for toward 
investment — Celia Weston 


Microchip slump continues 

WORLDWIDE sales of computer microchips slumped for a second 
successive month in April an industry association said, as prices 
continued to fell Sales declined 6.8 per cent to $10386 billion in 
April from the same month a year earlier, the Semiconductor 
Industry Association said. 

Despite Asia’s problems, the AsiaPaciflc market was the only 
one erf four regions tracked by the SIA — including tha Americas. 
Japan and Europe—that showed a growth in chip sales of more 
than 1 per cftnt, durin g the month, 

MeanwhDe, IBM struck a htow atTexas Instruments’ most 
lucrative maricet when it announced it was to expand its custom- 
microchip business for products like mobile phones. Texas 
shares fell 6 per cent — Bloomberg 


WorldCom threatens to ditch $37billion MCI merger in Internet dispute 


Mark Tran in Hew Yock 


W ORLDCOM yesterday 

signalled its willingness 

to walk away from its 
*37 billion (£23 billion) 
merger with MCI Communi- 
cations if the European Union 
Insists on the sale of World- 


Corn's Internet business, 
UUNnet Technologies. 

Benue Ebbers, the World- 
Com chief executive, is said 
to be prepared to drop the 
deal even If it means paying a 
$1.6 billion breakup fee to 
MCI. . . 

The European Commission 
is concerned that the com- 


bined company will dominate 
the European Internet trade. 
Reports of World Corn's dis- 
comfort come a day after rev- 
elations that British Airways 
is prepared to abandon its 
planned alliance with Ameri- 
can Airlines should the Com- 
mission require the carriers 
to release several hundred 


flight slots at Heathrow 
airport 

The two US telecoms com- 
panies have already decided 
on the sale of MCl's consider- 
able Internet interests to Brit- 
ain's Cable & Wireless — an 
effort to address EU concerns 
that the combined company 
would have a stranglehold 


over the Internet backbone, 
or the fibre optic lines that 
transmit data over the global 
computer network. 

WorldCom and MCI are 
under pressure from EU regu- 
lators to offer further conces- 
sions before June 19 when a 
European advisory panel con- 
siders the planned merger. 


Wells Fargo investors sue 

WELLS Fargo & Co shareholders are suing to block the S34 bfotan 
merger afthe US’s lOlWargest bank with Norwest, saying execu- 
tives did not shop around for the best price while feodfog off other 
potential bidders. Norwest, the Uiysninth-largest bank, is offer- 
ing 10 cf its shares for each of WeDs Fargo's. The combination 
would create the seventh-largest US bank. — Bloomberg 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 274 
Austria 1&97 
Belgium «L56 
Canada 2.32 
Cyprus 0,8387 
Denmark 10S7 
Finland 8.7 is 
France &50 


Germany 2^330 
Greece 479.89 
Hong Kong 1&32 
India 69.109 
Ireland 1.1164 
Israel &999 
Italy 2S0S 


Singapore 177 
South Africa BJB 
Spain 339.68 
Sweden 12.67 
Switzerland 235 
Turkey 407200 
USA 1.8013 

Supplied by MRnv«$f (excJixUng rupee, e/wkel and mdoBor) 


Malaysia 6.508 
Malta 0.82 
Netherlands 3.1835 
New Zealand 3.24 
Norway 12.03 
Portugal 290.63 
Saudi Arabia 6.03 
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The Battle of 

Wounded 
Knee goes 
Grafs way 


Frank Keating sees the former 
champion’s latest comeback 


S teffi graf hit the 
comeback trail yes- 
terday — and Tor al- 
most an hour it 
looked as if she was going 
to hit the buffers as well. 
After four days under an 
umbrella or practising In- 
doors since her arrival in 
Birmingham on Sunday, 
the seven-times Wimbledon 
champion went down 5-7 in 
the opening set of her first- 
round match against the 
game Australian qualifier, 
warning Stubbs in the DFS 
Classic here at Edgbaston. 

Graf had last played in 
England two Julys ago 
when she won the last set of 
the 1996 Wimbledon final 
and the Duchess of Kent 
www* down to do the hon- 
ours with the celebrated 
golden 


biscuit. 

After yes- 
terday’s 
first-set ala- 
rums on the 
green, soft 
and low- 
skidding 
centre court 
Graf took 
comparative 
command 
and closed 


circuit so we had fun as 
well. But the ball just 
didn’t bounce. It sure made 
me bend my knee. 

“The target I set myself 
throughout the year was to 
play Wimbledon. Z need 
many more matches under 
my belt. From Birmingham 
[ go to Eastbourne: every- 
thing geared to getting to 
Wimbledon. 

“1 had my knee operation 
a year ago and It turned out 
to be a severe one. I didn’t 
know it would be so long in 
recovery. It just went on 
and on. I never considered 
complete retirement but 
wondered if I would get to 
Wimbledon again. 

Back to world No. 17 
“Such things aren’t even 
inside my mind yet; I just 
want to get 


‘The target I 
have set 
myself is just 
to play 
Wimbledon’ 


fit a gain an d 
keep enjoy- 
ing tennis.” 
Her buddy 
Stubbs, a 
powerful 
Sydney tom- 
boy. was 

alwn walring 

a comeback 


after injury 
last year 
and had to 


down the match 6-2, 6-4. 
With the first set lasting 48 
minutes, the match took al- 
most two hours which rep- 
resented a decent work-out 
for the former champion. 

Her presence again in the 

Wimbledon draw holds 
promise of a women’s tour- 
nament of relish and reso- 
nance on SWl9’s straw- 
berry fields, starting on 
Monday week. 

Graf will be 29 on Sunday 
and, however uneasy she 
might have looked yester- 
day in her first serious 
match for a long time, there 
is obviously no immediate 
intention to abdicate her 
monarchy. 

Afterwards she was all 
smiles, mixing her gener- 
ally happy demeanour with 
a few rueftal asides: "After 
that first set anything 
might have happened; I just 
couldn’t find any rhythm at 
alL But It did me good. We 
had some great rallies. Ren- 
nae is my best friend on the 


qualify. “Steffi for Wimble- 
don again? Once she gets a 
couple of good matches 
under her belt there, who 
knows? She is capable of 
anything- She said to me at 
the end today, “Hey, that 
was a pretty good match 
considering everything.’ I 
said to her, *Giri, on that 
court you’re lucky you still 
have a terrific sliced 
backhand.’” 

As well as a recent ham- 
string injury, the latest 
chart-topper in Graf’s doc- 
tor’s log was the knee dam- 
age and yesterday she trod 
gingerly on the sodden 
court. 

The skies had at last 
relented and the pewtery 
clouds rolled down towards 
the Cotswolds to reveal a 
blustery late afternoon 
blessed with bright s unlig ht. 

The service toss of the 
German is still the highest 
of them all, and yesterday’s 
winds aggravated the gen- 
eral insecurities of the for- 






Sitting pretty . . . Steffi Graf in contemplative mood during her two-hour match against the Australian Rennae Stubbs at Edgbaston yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH: JOHN OCHK3L 


mer champion. But she dug 
out the skidders with a will 
and, often, a smile. In the 
two hours she was on court 
she faced, and survived, 
enough Edgbaston shooters 
and daisy-cutters to make 
the En gland batsman Nas- 
ser Hussain blow a fuse-box 
of rages. 

Because of her inactivity 
— she bas played only two 
tournaments in the past 52 


weeks — Graf has fallen off 
the WTA tour computer 
rankings for the first time 
since she arrived in Octo- 
ber 1982. If she wins this 
title she will be placed 95th, 
but one wonders how the 
Wimbledon seeding com- 
mittee will rank their for- 
mer queen. 

Graf was 15 when she 
first played doubles here In 
1984, and watching her 


then as she precociously 
raced between the tram- 
lines tike a playful puppy 
and hit whizzbang winners 
made one wonder if she 
would be able to maintain 
that voracious relish. 

Now we know she has — 
despite being a dollar mil- 
lionairess many times over, 
despite the long log of de- 
bilitating' Injuries and de- 
spite personal problems 


relating to her father Peter 
In the early Nineties which 
led to his imprisonment for 
tax offences. 

The first memory of the 
bounding teenage prodigy 
was of her boisterous 
speed, and that all-court 
quality remains fundamen- 
tal to the Graf phenome- 
non. Not that there was 
much skipping about at full 
pelt yesterday. But she is 


back, smile in place and 
thumping ground-strokes 
as welL 

She is not going to retire 
to spend more time with 
her dogs and classic collec- 
tion of modem art. Cer- 
tainly she could have curt- 
seyed off the stage on a 
high that last time we saw 
her in the 1996 Wimbledon. 
After it she went on to New 
York to win her 21st Grand 


Slam title — three behind 
Margaret Smith's 24, 
gained in less competitive 
times, but ahead of Martina 
Navratilova and. Chris 
Evert (18 each) and the leg- 
endary Helen' Wills 
Moody’s 19. ■%* '? 

She is back once more for 
farther challenges — be- 
tween sheltering from the 
English rain in June, that 
is. 


With BT, 20 minutes 
of crisp conversation won’t 
cost you a packet. 



On April 29th, we cut 10% off local weekday evening calls, 
so now you can have a 20 minute conversation for just 30p. 
The price of a packet of crisps. 
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Racing 


Eighth arrest in 
race-fixing probe 


Ctwta Hawkins 


F urther develop* 
meats are expected 
soon following >Hp ar- 
rest on Tuesday of an 
eighth man in connection 
with the alleged doping and 
race-fixing scandal 
The 55-year-old man was ap- 
prehended after five 
addresses in London, includ- 
ing premises of leading book- 
maker Victor Chandler who 
is currently holidayin g in 

Spain, were searched. 

Scotland Yard would not 
release the name of the msn 
who was held for questioning 
before being released on bail 
but it was made dear he is 
not a Jockey or a trainer. 

The police investigation 
was launched following the 
discovery of illegal sub- 
stances in samples from 
-Avantt Express and Lively 


Knight — - two horses beaten 
at short odds in jump races in 
March 1397. 

Five men, including the 
jump jockeys Leighton 
Aspen, Dean Gallagher and 
Jamie Osborne, were origi- 
nally arrested. Aspell was 
cleared but his two colleagues 
are still on bail awaiting a 
reappearance later this 
month. Two other men. in- 
cluding a professional punter, 
were arrested In February. 

At Salisbury yesterday, Ian 
Balding saddled Gaily Mill to 
win the Levy Board Handicap 1 
and revealed that Border 1 
Arrow, bis Derby third, will 
now be rested with the Don- 1 
caster St Leger in mind. 

“He's come out of the Derby 
well but deserves a rest and 
the plan is tu bring him back 
for the Great Voltiguer Stakes 
at York in August and then go 
to Doncaster for the Leger," 
said Balding. 


Victory Note set for Royal Ascot 

\ /TCTORY NOTE, winner | time to get him ready for 
V of. the French 2.000 this. We beat Desert Prince 


V of. the French 2,000 
Guineas, has been supple- 
mented for the St James's 
Palace Stakes at Royal As- 
cot next Tuesday at a cost 
off £20,000, writes Chris 
Hawkins . 

This sets-up a rematch 
with Desert Prince, third at 
Longchamp but subsqnerat- 
ly the winner of the Irish 
2,000 Guineas, a race which 
Victory Note missed dne to 
his owners preferring to 
run Second Empire and 
BlanconL 

Peter Chapple-Hyam, 
trainer of Victory Note, 
commented; "I wasn't dis- 
appointed to nriM the Irish 
Guineas as it gave us more 


time to get Mm ready for 
this. We beat Desert Prince 
last time and there's no 
reason why we shouldn’t 
beat him again.” 

Every year the Ascot race 
brings together the best 
three-year-old milers and 
the Newmarket 2.000 Guin- 
eas form will be repre- 
sented by the second Lend 
A Hand. Fa-Eq and Muh- 
tathir, runners-up in the 
Irish and French Guineas 
respectively, are also ex- 
pected to be In the field. 1 

Chapple-Hyam has high i 
hopes of Romanov who . 
runs in the Hardwlcke 
Stakes on the final day. “I 
am really pleased with Mm 1 
— he’s going great guns.” ] 


Frustratingly Border 
Arrow, third In the 2,000 
Guineas, Dante Stakes and 
Derby, has finished strongly 
In all his races being stepped- 
up in distance every time 
and. although he Is by the 
mller Selkirk, gives every in- 
dication that he will get the 
Leger trip 

At Newbury thin afternoon. 
Balding will be anxious to 
provide his long-time Ameri- 
can owner Paul Mellon with a 
winner or two to celebrate his 
9lst birthday. Mellon, whose 
black and gold colours were 
made famous by Mill Reef; 
has two runners and both can 
be given chances with Fran- 
kie Dettori riding. 

Fields Of Omagh (4.00) is , 
a maiden but tries handicap 
company for the first time 1 
and does not look badly 
treated with 8at 121b. Two 
runs this season should have 
put him straight and on his 
fifth to the Derby winner 
High-Rise, beaten six lengths 
at Doncaster in November, he 
certainly has claims. 

Mellon’s other runner is 
the course and distance win- 
ner Jorrocks (4.30) who dis- 
appointed last time out but 
has definite possibilities on 
his third to Beauchamp King 
and Ramooz in a hot Hay dock 
handicap six weeks ago. 

This is a good Newbury 
card, starting with the Ken- 
nett Maiden Stakes for two- 
year-olds in which Henry Cec- 
il's debutant Poliziano is 
likely to start favourite. How- 
ever, the value could be In 
The Gods (2.00). from the 
Fulke Johnson-Houghton 
stable, of whom there are en- 
couraging reports. 

David Elsworth has booked 
John Reid to ride Persian 
Punch In next week’s Ascot 
Gold Cup. 





Action man . . . Dane O’Neill powers home on Cappella (left) in the Whiteparish Stakes at Salisbury yesterday 


Newbury Jackpot card with form guide 


II Carlisle 


Yarmouth 




TOP FORM 

2J0Q 

la The Gods 

_ 

^.30 

mnnfre 

Dratosare 

aoo 

Dodo 

Quiz Show 

3-30 

Genoa 

Putuaa 

4.00 

Helds Of Omagh 

UofosacHUs 

4.30 

Janneta frap) 

Kayo 

5.00 

Vote Via 

VolaVia 


Left-tattled. Im7f track «0h 5f nn-to and wduuino straight nds. Good gaSoping hade. 
MV Good to soft. ★ Denotes Mnfws. • Top farm rating. 

Dm: MkhOe to high nutters fawurad. 

Sew daw Watt* None. 

-BGnkarad ftst tae None. We o iert None. 

Figures to brackets after rasa's name denote [fays stoca Iasi outtog. J. Jumps. 

g% f\f\KBmEnHMDBiSTMSS2Y0 

fbaVV6t £3,786 (11 declared) 


A HORSERACE BETTING LEVY BOARD HANDICAP 3Y0 

■fiWlm4l 5yds £3,571 (9 declared) 

an ft 001M mtaOrOTH Guru 9-7 M (atefe » 

M2 Ml a>-0 Hi|iifcMta(a}JDutap9-5 Pal EritayWSO 

509 D) 900 Mac or Booir pqDBjan* 8-13 . (Hn OB 

SMB 0905 HaMa0f0aaaghp3)ltalng913 L DHM m 

HER 95062 IWipiTir «HHanete912 Btapa M 

506 [7) 31-041 Mam ROMs (1S1OTU Bel 8-9 B IUm p) TO 

507 B 50«Ctaidctaeaa(lQpa«Hfa4pmB-9 J bid 89 

HOB 4-20 CtaaartaeBaypB)Pa*98 T Mm 87 

5B9B 49fl» bldwill Spirit (HU BHomBiB-? 1 IMm 88 

Mb* 3-1 Cba* mao. 7-2 Scwmr. 9-2 Mnsr fidete, 8-1 ItajesHc Mb. 9-1 fietti 01 (tangti 
Carnation Bar. 10-1 Old*. MandSiM. 12-1 Tate ffl Hurt*. 

im> GMK - ITMfc ItaU in Indaw 57 Oft iUn aP Mahanm nar 3 odL tad al a M » tM And 

Urea Bute ImS HBd.su Taka 01 BaMtr 9^ ta Wife headway mb J oft wm itilea «tatenBl 21 


CHRIS HAWWHS 


TOP FORK 


2.20 Leaned light Fingered 

2.50 Venture Capitalist Ventura CapMss 

3.20 Morphy's Gold Hnpfar^Gofal 

3.50 ffiwBaat Uni Of Love 

4.20 Borstaya DtsliAui Hyar 

4.50 Rainey Hope (Mr) Barranek 

Right-handed, pear-shaped come ol IXm with 3» rurvto. 

Going: Good. * Denotes Mites • Top farm rating. 

Draw hfigh mmbers favoured 

Seen day wimera: 320 Marie. 

BTmkered first fine: None Vfeorert None. 

Figures h brackets after horse's name denote days since fast outtog 

tt% O A WASTWATB? MEDIAN AUCTION MAIDEN STAKES 2Y0 

£2,9 21 (14 declared) 



BnaiRHumM — 

Q ainp aa B MBaten 9-0 — 

DMMMnfiMM 

0 etaantury (721 M Unman B-0 _. — _ 
toTtetahRJrtraOT — 

loegrete H U BbratardS-0 

Patten H Cad 9-0 

ZlfanaRKnmfrO 

2toan CBriMn 9-0 

BaBa UftM RMran 8-8 

■gtaod Cmval M Fatw*a»£afcy IH 


ICKhaaa 

•• ■ Bno 

J HU 


L (MM 

w j croaoiar 

_____ T Spnko 


tllffl ■BMaMCWraa4HW«a»Gfl*yB-g T Spun 

aUky 1M Mdano, IV- 2 13-2 tea, 8-1 Zrimn, 10-1 fta MM. QasavUay, hlba Qah. Ml 

Lnpa. 

E - tat Pita OoiMa cal M U wy needy B can. 9 Wtata • taaj 

ZhWcakialBHtaiawaBnBaaatirMdHWIfldM Battawt joMnd-.Hif . . . . 

niHiuit ui DuuJaa.nl fl inihi m tTriarfiiar "rir *- xx -n‘~ J ~ — Tl~^ — — 

■far fc» Twdm lacaata Ob Batata crt. h Mfanhar b ■*«« ai Uy. hfeta: W-taaBw, hr Stone BH. 
Pta^taehFtano9Zataw6faMannUM» ^_BhaW ^tata«eamaBteHaW»^.ly 

IXfasloHUanllaiiteifaMHHfiaHlaaitaWcieuBdMtfcMFfaHWMWUiita^ft^ 

jam Rapb SkUtab and Hartna Mand Mfatad Bmupct Ffiy >V F4U Tnam t retard B 9Mval Wnes, 
tadafag Sitta Ma daftma. 

o OA fowesciHiE coirornMis stars zyo 

MU 6f £6,096 (5 declared) 

taao Btatal m m U Btashirt B-3 . 


i§. 

2MB IHfafaaeMOrafatB Haamr 3-n : "TfaM — 

2KB MRallMH IBM - 

Bwwtr 10-11 OMndm. MWFhH Moos BuzanL 7-1 Twnltannf Ourtt 8-1 Kss Hat 


Dft ion at 16. M 131 bWIMMhm it Nairiwy 111 a mW. a, *0 mnate Mta M taer bdta. lift 
tei ia RaMa 01 taatfc MUdMdaa, nna haatay 3 M. mu « ueMenga.Sih ol17.bin 111 ted fores 
EndtaB ■ Bmitay In SI nA Q. Shnpaoso: Otaed «tan «f a oul dUsi an 1 1ntug w infit to 
rpUan, M ol 7. tfa 21 tM Red (tenon * FMetem im « nata ana. Gd Made FUatas (Wflen 21 m. led H 
ad. m on m. am br 1* tren My UnaUFilM ■ Manana ire 4 eta a Ctaric tapaft US *. hart iitai 
(Mr It oft nan dm hft Wni mptaSditfattiaUted Ganonsay a Saaken In 31 luap. fe 
Caanarfta Bop led uUI 21 oft sni etamad aod MHd. BP al 11 . Ui 371 bfad ted Snci a Knfan loi 3f 
mta. fis. haataoed Spirit Wd ip, haadny * Dft ene noa appmaNne SaU tetag, fth ol 17. bn 51 ted SUpo 
a Ufeoner in 21 tan Rn 

A OA SMITH MBfaORlAL RATTD HANDICAP 

V 7f £7,747 o 3 dedared) 

R1R «WS tailcmSteta (O) PChapoWhain 4-0-7 — J Raid 82 

BK(4) BOOM 0wtaa*M»BBtt*44-a R Ftreoch ft 

SOSO 016-33 StanhatePW 09 BIH 4-9-6 M He 81 

BMp) 14090 OatgtaarptJWJFaBfciae 4-6-6 T Spnfea 81 

BOBB 09016 (end will aloe p3) fiOj 0 Batetl 8^9-4 K Fata BS 

BBBftS) M-430 Jaiodre p7)(OJ) I Btefcg 4-94 L DaUori 84 

U7B CO-IOB Statptan (17) (EB) N Greta 4-9-0 _T Data 88 

BM(t] 35094 Sited (40) (DjLKJr Haute 7-8- W R Cadnoa >7 

809(9 663050 Steta 01 CndtaHWD Stare 5-8-7 R Mea 0)* 81 

•48(11) 21-30 Itatata (12) PHhIb 3-B-4 D DM 87 

H1<7) 91120 Kaye f12)(D) TEtertagu 3-8-0 B Carts* B0 

612(10) 31303- Bd(B4)K bate 3-7-12 C tatfcf 7B 

613(12) 09260 Pa* Bta (!2J (q IfaGfetaay 3-7-11 faafa Oapr » 

Bdtaa 7-2 Kna 5-1 Extend. B-r Sbtaaft 7-1 Staqfass. L» Caanesian. 8-1 Jbnadis. Cndafeia.14-1 fWj 
Bta. 16-1 Itareaea Stale. Manta. 




PHOTOGRAPH: JULIAN HStBERT/ALLSPOFTT 


TOP FORM 


DaiitanSa 

laant 

Lovers Knot (nop) 

Ttastagmstg 

Omuepb) 


51 £2,927 {14 deddred) 

1(131 46 Omltae (tto T Eaflretw9-0 L Ctaraadk 88 

2® P4 M»nta(2fiJEiKaB9-<) - .._J TUI 82 

3191 DO JtandtabRnN 1Mfe>9-0 Bn TWdar — 

4p4j laMMJdieiaM JCanafl — 

5(11) 6U|Mftamtffltoll]an|ta89-0 RBehtamfaM 

eni MataR HnlB ure A Hsifta 9ti J batata — 

7® MraftftfAJata9-0 . 0 te nter — 

8(3 36 So Wftoo (14) U Duds 9-0 IMn 82 

9« Dppar Ctantar JHctoaM 9-0 J tamer — 

wm 50 Cm He Leaky (ft) M Ertaw 8-9 D tana* P) — 

11(10! 00 EB7tal(H)N EHooirS-9 — A WcCartty p) — 

12(3 Bri al ta d n dJBaPTB-9 K tan — 

13(13 50 Cray Mkr (1R T CalitasS 8-9 (MR 78 

M(7j Swrtanl WdontaJlHtomB-a . G Dtaatd - 

BaBfag: 7-2 Itaal 9-2 LrpM Ftagnad. 5-1 Oiaa law. 1 1-2 Eta Bantam. 6-1 bwm 14-J Itanrt Pft So 

MHflg 

A C A NORTH WEST RACI1K CLUB CLAIMING STAKES 

Ai 3U6I £2.444 (17 declared) 


’61 £2,444 (17 declared) 


■y tan (taft Outagtaml 


A AARULORC CUJB MAH)0( STAKES 3Y0 
OtaiA^7f £3,727 (17 declared) 


V7f £3,727 (17 declared) 

0 fine Stated mm232 

i aas?aar M — rz ===±rs 

3- GUteteaijTffljPcraM r aLBS 

90 BSSSaS3so========^S 

3 gg^tos±= — =i.g 

s r» Piten Wear (13) T Cfamai 9-0 ti* 2E 



1M 3*4)40 VatanltapRtat OR BnONttub 9-9-13 

2(17) Z35061 Ptaeeota Toeeb (B)(«5J)J Baiy 8-9-7 

3(151 019 Reft (2US) OR R KKlnai >9-5 I 

4(13 211106 Bretaeodte (31) mULHat 8-93 

5(1) 623535 98aif (12) 8R n Itaotad 4-8-13 — 

SfK) 60462 BtaryHteee (ft) Aka J nanedtn 4-6-13 

7(3 90400 HtetatUBffl taH Wta 99-13 — 

8(11) 0(PacttefflB4)T»fiKli 99-73 - 

IB 00092 Sevtateja) OREremhCGa 7-&-13 

S9« MW) Delta on GtaxafCfi RUcHtar 98-11 

11(13 WXHI Venn (U) Hnfc 11-99 * i 

12(10 00046? Blw«taa»rid«lj(WTOAJant4-8-8 

119 0 Titan Caaba (13) Uca L IvraB 3-6-6 

MB 9000 teDaaserft^NSimi 3-8- 5 

ISP) 09000 Ae«hwliCB)J1t*tne5-6-* 

Hd4 005 TmtUtaAMBC 50*4-6-4 

17(7) 90004 1M Mbbt BQ -) J 01*>* 3- A-2 

Befflng: 7-4 Wemn Capafa 4-1 Magfctme. 7-1 Prtfmcwl Sm. 8-1 Wjapffl? Toute, 1 
12-1 Sownift M. l«-i >d». C-tiary 

A A A KINGS ARMS HANDICAP (CLASS D) 

ViHVlm £3,583 (8 declared} 


_C Lender* 77 
I tadheae P) n 
_ J wnawr* 74 
_ — .. K Dafief 73 

0 Pitas K 

.R Pound (7) 71 
— I Remedy — 
_ Kba TUder K 

istas = 

. 9 Snacmy* 76 
J Ueftdn (7) - 


— AMyffl - 

__.S tanaeei SB 

— J Tate 50 

W Septa « 

191 BraHnayltetafR 


f? /VABOLLJNGBl CHAMPAGNE SBUES HANDICAP (amateur riders) 
OiUUlm 21 6yds £2,819 (11 declared) 


3ta)(13 63426 Ptatetaee(lfaTaate49-0 

s»B ®Mtatete0Rttwoo9O 

3H » 8tertPWatap9-0 "'"2TE 

sa« o iwiaiJW 90 — — 

ml ***! rara^Satew iM r 

MB (14) ftr Beat Mead W tar ''““2 

sraa 49425 tefaStnnSmFjltoS-e J 5E5 

317 B * 50teM«§teta»99 “■ — ■ “* 

BaUtaK 7-2 QUr tea, 9-2 Dad#, 6-1 Gtefee Haft 8-1 ffaal An, Mfori, MM Dmi Shatet Grata M 


KRfaoe 

8 tan 

Pat Eddny 

— 


M 

\Z3, 

M 


lA/lrn 21 6yds £2,819 pi declared) 

Bart StawOBmBHb 4-12-0. 0 Hk CT* « 

Vtata{t2)pqBR[BaUng 9-11-U A BtatagtaH 

EteHaigMt(1tal (CnS B m 6-1 1-Ti 8 6 n«tJ5J H 

9aMftaH9nl7lBn LCtate 5-11-11 L Jetted BB 

£tara(Mna NUtaBte 911-7 Jiyc ra an te w aa 

xytem^JGasdeo 7-11-4 C Itawso fl a 

Staiiftam ra DBmati 1911-3 A Bafetawth a * B2 

Bnrtpb)(D)0Mtani5-1V2 A BMW H* 87 

Ota OBI) Btehy 4-1911 - JRta — 

-r ■ g S 

11-4 Bm TUB. 7-2 SDWttta Out tl-Z VUa Via. 13-2 Bttn Hetgta. 91 Rtas Sane. Won. 


Vita V 1m £3,583 (8 declared} 

G Detail 83 

— Den BriConei * 87 

S 5 

— J Canal 7B 

B testa 84 

S ItaneyteBB 

Dtamttffl 87 

BeteBE 5-2 Motet's Oft 3-1 kmufcte Ak. 6-1 (tec. 7-1 Jar-On-Tao. Statate. Deni Cm. 12-1 Rm*u 
(reft 191 ftrttert 


IP! 2232-0 

2(31 0-3000 

3B 106205 

4fl 04971 

SB 459 

1(7) 004 36 

7(3 09463 

8(41 05901 


Ahhvycfc Amow 
LaTavernetta 
Lovers Kant 
T hanksgi ving 
Resist The Farce 


5.10 Lady Rodatar Lady Rockatar 

Left-handed, oval track c4 1m5t wllh 51 nm-to. Strand mHe 
Gotag: Good to Arm. * Denotes Mntars. 

Draw: No akonoge. 

Seven nay wimenc 5.10 Lafly Rockstar. 

BtokerwJ Drat flruc 2.40 Greyvee: 4 40 Mensa. Hsorafa 2.10 PenfaL 
Ftguras to hrates after horse’s name iknote days since fast outing. J, Jimps. 

2 4 A LEVY BOARD CHAR1BI HANDICAP 3H> 

■ I 1m 6f £3,028 (9 declared) 

m 2552 6 ntast(7) ttsHtjeagaB-? Pnl Edtay* 72 

2(1) 322*02 AtatncA Anew (Ifi MEM 9-4 II Ratal 81 

JB 630133 0jwJBe(B){C)PE«ns 92 WB Staten* » 

4fl 0004)0 taate (H| SC 1MWK911 — D Banian 85 

6B OOWff aorartlJoy (to IBRURwn 8-10 A Etafa 14 

*P1 93032 Daatndta 04)4 Bte» 99 RHkWBI 

7P) 060-0 Itaa Kay M 0 bngnM 9 4 J tone it 

BB . 0009 AftaehiJte(2iqP Ue 7-12 Ota BBsn 86 

IB 90000 Banting Gray (O) P Hams 7-12 F Botin* 82 

Bate 97 Urate J*. 91 ItattKfc. 5-1 Cpaw, 11-2 ta»)cn Arm, 91 Aatno Jti, 12-1 Oaoctts Grey, 
16-1 Grata. Daa lugr. 291 Ptatt 

A TOLLHOUSE SBJJNG STAKES 2Y0 

Ata*#W7t £1 .91 8 (10 dedareCO 

IB Gap** Boh MTompkte 911 0 Bes* — 

2(3 (W anoHtf'raGaBo «Uc Nttxtey 911 P tacCabe (3) * 68 

30 43 Gnpree (20) »1W 1504*5911 D tartan* TO 

4fl 0 HdPtata(17)U W91! ■ FnrtM — 

5(g 003 Jml Omga {0}P E«ns 911 — * AIM 77 

IB 514 la Tnaneili (14) B Meetwi 911 W a Staten BB 

7B 05 LhnMte (20) c Deyw9ll : — .. - J 6ectete (7) n 

1(1) D04 Crash Cal Lady PflCAfcn 96 I Catata* 77 

1(7) 05 Irate {IflJJBarto 8-6 ittnvan 

18(101 255 Pteiy (13) 0 Degrtn 96 Jinn 82 

Batata 7-7 Lama. 4-i La larentaa. 91 Ha Pteae, 91 Jusl Orengs. Pete 91 6wui Boft 14-1 Sfti 
WibBobd, Sbjvw 

^ ^ QWetTHBIBYS BULLETIN MAGAZTC MAIDEN FflUES* STAKES 

71 £3,590 (B dedaretfl 

10 4 DiccnOn (T) 3 6ten|F, 911 ■ Fctan — 

2(5} GhactPattCBtah9if D BanfeM — 

3R Bafal Ft Annftwg 911 1 Ml — 

«M 9 JneBanty (22} Rental 911 - Data Qbm — 

5(E) 5 La H)a (7) HAktaiy 911 G Bod 63 

■ 0 IngateladrS Muds 911 8 Bay — 

7(1) t4i Emu leal (57) (H)ll Santa 911 ■ ■ Stamen 
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O 4 A RAD to NORFM-K COMPmOHS STAKES 

WiTlUfil £5.043 (5 declared) 


A CATTTHfflAIW HANDKWP 3Y0 
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im if 6iyds £2,957 (16 declared) 

im 00600- Dceeetamj2UBJE(re97 J Wearer 88 

2Q 09301 BteBeatflH}8tae4UraitaB97 A IGeMaP) 89 

3(11) 501503 WMDeiert(S)G 96 Mn Greene 18 

4 (M| 55015- IfaotatffV PS^Jfffiasdl 911 K Oarioy U 

Sf? a $£ IfflV.:-— 

la Vs ttSSgpm ?. “ ■= ~-j=rl ta s 

■(ia 94XQ0 TbnreenBtallfim 46*1(93 PneH tee W M M 

m ■ | 

ss rattaga””— ===±ts& § 

14(15) 09303 Denrt Dateii AS Enrico tana 7-H) Hw Dtefar TO 

15t14) O03B5 SaaoBWetBiynSJW tews 7-10 --TTOten 81 

18 to 09003 Orttatt (IB) rt*7-1U A HcCnWy (3) H 

Betata 7-1 Rear Baa. SHplw titan. 8-1 Eta Data. Doan's DauHa. ID-1 Ocean Lift Pretean Bah, Plate 
Dreaen Otes 

A AABfGtNffilS ARMS RATING RELATED MAIDEN STAKES 3Y0 

£2.402 (1 5 declared) 
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Results 


1-0 testae mTta*P*- 9 


T feta 89 

7W j Ml TO 

m Eddary S 

j WRyn 78 

— - L DaUori 83 

' I MftfartWM 

— , i K Cartnaa H 

K FaBoo TO 

13-2 Onm 91 tan Hareten 291 tfandaory 
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UteftSlI 

tteftitaiD 


tkiwKhufaLfl- • 


NEWBURY 

CARLISLE 

YARMOUTH 


coMMfinwrr 
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BEVERLEY 

MO (5f)r 1, ROYAL MOAlL-J Carroll 
(91); 3, limnmn NaAe (7-1): 3. ttm- 
ete wntwp-g (an):*. O o tid MeepP-l). 
18 ran IX «. nk. (J Berry) Tate; lesflft Sam. 
ratal- £1.10: E4.40. Dual F: 942.80. Trita 
E23.70. CSF: SB1 «. Trtcfatf: i303J». 

900 fM)i I| SWHT AS A HUr, □ MON 
naflti (91); *, note (»-i); ft ranee* 
OnM (91). T-* lev Beverley Monkey- 11 
ran 2. at 1C Dwyer) Tote: E6J50; Cl -30, 
£10.60. Cl M. Duaf^ £*1 rn Tria Not won. 
CSF: £17967. NR: An Emcudve Do. Mte 

aSiff^yioOBdeae ft OCH te MOftJ. 

Chernaok (191): ftauuitei 1^1 
poeter Brntain (26-1). 13 ran UL 1*. IB 
RoureMfl) Tote: C14A0; fiSJD, 0.70. p O -itL 
Dual P. C8M0. Trio; £S34 SO. CSF: C7S.71. 

TrfcB3t£lJ58L84. 

N Dty ffl-lk ft W ta nene Oanw pM 

aafearJavar»B 

So S'iooSi). 1.W«HA^ftOUr- 
trloa (n-2): ft Hade* P»* ft 


Took fiftftfc BJD.-ei.l0L ei.io. arei n 

£23.70. Tri«£0«taKm» 

GOO (In If I07|to)i t. KARAJOA, N 

My (6-1): ft IWW 


AU. COURSES COIMrtSnAKV 

ALL COUR8eS RESUOS 

Cuiseaar bop m im a w-irara. TB P 1 * YKUSU 


2%Guardlan ^iwrEiMcnvE 


My tee. (7-Z). S ran 1.3. (S Wwde) 
TMta £7 AS E2Ja ei A0. Dual P. E1S00. CSF: 
E22A1. N7L* Goft»a Ac& 
nAcwranEtt&SQ. 

QUASPCmBIJO. 

SALISBURY 

ftlS (Bfh 1, CAP HTII A, DeM 07*081 
imlnia Duel F: 91 JO. C3P: CM8. 


L4S (M S1X||I>X ft OAB-V BMLU S 
WNttaKth (91 ia*); ft — m i a (291): ft 
Rama Tower (191): ft Wd TM (15-2). 20 
ran IX 18. 2X (I Balding) Tote: £6.10: EM JO. 
C7 JO. E2JD. n Ja Duel R Eicaja Trta Nte 
wan. CSF: CSS. 10. Trlcast £983.91 
S.18 (in AM Byda^t 1 , STAR CDVSTA1, 
K Feikm {5-6 lav): ft inatctarfsinm (5-2); 
ft DooMa Hade (n-4) 3 ran 12, 25. (H 
Cecil) Tote: IM .60-DuM P Cl .». CSF; C2A4, 
845 (Sf) 1, SHARP STOCK, N Pdterd 
(ll-lk ft Krm (191); ft Ai Larg* (94 
lev). 13 ran ifi, IX, (R Hodges) Tow: CM^D; 
0.40, £3.10, Cl JO. Dual F: UXL7a TrtK 
£94.40. CSF: EM 4394. TrfaeBC C437J8. 
ftl Brin Ala i, SHALATwraeftT spnfte 
(91): ft —l U 113-8 lav); ft Pteneet lire 
(Wre) (T9I). 9 ran 7. IX. (B MKnran) Tale, 
tasibn jo,n J0.£z.iuDuai P.Caja Tno: 
£36 JO. CSF: MUl. Trtcast E77J3. NR; 
Temperas. 

ftfts (61 IIBydah 1. BHAATO, R HUM 
(1S-a(W};ft tokMltefl M (91);ft Intea 
Pleg (891). 10 ran ft 14. (j Dunlap) Tow 
C2.TO; £1.10. Cl ML {620. Dual F: CSLia Tria 
C38J0. CSF: £482. NR: Daphne's Doll. 

BL15 (fate 1, ROGER ROSS, M Roberts 
(12>1): ft n s re ufcra (91 fay); ft ttrah n 
(191). 13 ran & JL (ft Flower) Tore: C1SJD; 
i2J0, Ct JO. DJ0. Dual P. C17.13 Trio: 
£44^0. CSF: £4394 Trtcnel: ESGS.78. 
PUtaEPOTiEEJO. QUA22POTiC340. 
JACtCPOn £6 J65AH 

• Connections with almost unUmtled pa- 

flonn ftndly aenMd their rewvd » Odwe 
Rka gained a long overoue win at Bwertay 
y*«M>r<5ay. WWxiol a win M h*s previous 16 \ 
ouOnflB— andunplacod m tils last seven— 
Octus Rios turned the form booh upside 
I downamenfaMlnotodEWiBrinfilonHandl- 
cm- LeorSng iticeo furtongs ort under Und- 
1 say Chamoch. Bn 191 cnaneo bomQuas- 
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A 4 #ftCIS»S HUBBARD 50TH BIRTHDAY HANDICAP 

“*w I W6I £3,054 [14 dedarafl 

l» 40391 Beds! Iha Force «te«)(D)C C*»9195 

lS 806145 EBftam Pr^MS — 

3ft 142200 KrttkaipijmUftLSUlte 4-97 .... 

4(11) 2ra2KBMLadBarfc(antaNUKtere991 

5(13) 39150 SarataaaM TO WO Gonnn 4-90 E 


I SBr3tagaftedTO w DG° n n 

B(i2t 00900 Hnr(l9m)JEtale|99a w R untea 88 

7& K«eziinteSa)BI(»!WnW-« JoUnte-B* V 

ilT4i Sow Itente tra u Canaan £a-ii d tee a 

■to 34£10? Etaen HU Btaan 4-97 * HtenM) 

111,-) 430^ Statete(BQK Bute 997 ■ Cten (7) 88 

lines IHB30 Laiteta®roHKaa*i5-M — Data Otaao E 

1211) CODED Rteopjn PHnfai| 3-92 : BMTO* TO 

ran o-Qou PD S£Li “ 

MM 0DWO- BaptteBd Reek (MD) Eurfcy 4-7-12 ■ tery — 

Batata 4-1 Knta lie Face. 5-1 Uatm hatefe. 91 Oonoe. 7-1 Hazaranfa. 91 UyrieaL 19< Eta Ladja, 
191 Lamars. 

A >|#>EBJ.RWER BUffi NOVICE MEDIAN AUCTION STAKES 2YD 

^Tta^rwa £2.821 (8 declared) 
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• Owing to circumstances beyond our control, some race- 
card statistics, such as Course Specialist tables, will not 
appear for the nest few weeks. Full service will be resumed 
in due course. 
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France 98 


Zagallo’s 
game plan 


l-Jk 


for hope 

Richard Williams says Brazil will be the 
yardstick again but defence looks beatable 


W HEN the teams 
were read out to 
the crowd before 
the kick-off at 
Stade de France yesterday, 
one name was booed by the 
fans in the bright yellow 
shirts. Poor Mario Zagallo. 
You can win four World Cups, 
two as a player and two on die 
c^inhing staff, and stm not be 
a hero In the eyes of the 
world’s most football-crazy 
nation. 

The trouble is that at heart 
the Brazilians believe their 
players are too good to need 
ffl wchtng . in their eyes, all a 
coach does is restrict and 
retrain the natural genius of 
their idols. If Brazil return to 
St Denis on July 12 to win 
their fifth championship, 
there will be those who be- 
lieve 7-a g^Tln bad nothing to 
do with It 

The 68-year-old veteran of 
the campaigns in Sweden, 
Chile, Mexico and the United 
States must be a man of ex- 
traordinary resilience, so in- 
ured to his nation’s demands 
that he is unlikely to have felt 
much relief after victory in 
the opening match. Yet he 
knows that the slightest falter 
against Morocco next Tues- 
day or Norway a week later 
will have the whole country 
down on his head again. 

But al thoug h Zagallo's posi- 
tion appears to have been 
undermined by the recent 


Braz Soot 

67% 43 


Fact box 


Possession 

Shots on target 

Shots olt target 

Comers 

Fouls 

Offsides 

Bookings 


secondment of Zico as his as- 
sistant, in ambiguous circum- 
stances, the chief coach seems 
to have the confidence of his 
players. "Zagallo has seen 
everything and won every- 
thing,” Ranaldo, the team's 
biggest star, said before yes- 
terday’s game. “He's the only 
man In the world who's won 
four World Ctzps. Since he's 
been in the game he's con- 
fronted every kind of situa- 
tion without problem. He was 
a player, and he understands 
us. That’s essential." 

Against Scotland, in a match 
of sufficient quality and inci- 
dent to dispel the fears of 
timidity that traditionally sur- 
round the opening fixture, he 
showed that he has no inten- 
tion of varying the pattern 
which proved so effective dur- 
ing the 1994 tou rnamen t, at 
which he acted as a de luxe 
assistant to the chief coach, 
Carlos Alberto Parreira. Two 
big central defenders, two at- 
tacking full-backs, a bolding 
midfield player, three "crea- 
tives” and a pair of strikers 
represents the pattern that 
provides Brazilian players 
with a satisfactory blend of se- 
curity and flexibility. 

The raw, untreated Brazil- 
ian philosophy of football was 
on show during the half-time 
interval, when four of toe sub- 
stitutes — Goncalves, Ze Ro- 
berto, Doriva and Denilson — 
amused themselves by playing 
with a ball like boys on toe 
beach. It made no difference to 
them whether anyone was 
watching. There was no sense 
of jaded professionals going 
through routines to keep their 
muscles warm. This was their 
way of enjoying themselves. 


The serious fruit of that phi- 
losophy could be seen most 
dearly in the first-half perfor- 
mance of Rivaldo, toe 26-year- 
old playmaker who won the 
Spanish League with Barce- 
lona last season. For 45 min- 
utes he dominated the ga m e, 
teasing toe Scottish defenders 
with his feints and dodges, 
guiding a nd encouraging toe 
great Ronaldo with passes of 
perfect weight and angle, using 
his own shooting power when 
the opportunity presented it- 
self: it was the perfect No. 10 
display, something to put 
France's Zinedine Zidane on 
his mettle, and good enough to | 
riiogiiisw the feet that, thanks 
to toe Insipid performance of 
Giovanni, his Barcelona team- 
mate, Brazil were effectively 
playing with 10 men. 

Once Leonardo had taken 
Giovanni's place at half-time, 
and after the precocious Dend- , 
son had come on, midway 
through toe second period, for 
the willing but hardly lethal | 
Bebeto, Brazil were able to j 
show off the talents of four cf 
toe world’s greatest left-footed 
players, the others being Ri- 
valdo and Roberto Carlos. 
There were moments when 
their intricate approach play 
was like watching Roberto Ri- 
veUno in a hall of mirrors. 

It didn’t bear toe promised 
fruit, despite a number of near 
misses, and Brazil would have 
been seriously embarrassed 
had Scotland's final flurry 
brought the reward it almost 
deserved. Ronaldo will have 
been disappointed to miss the 
chance of opening his account, 
particularly in the first half, 
with that breath taking ly pow- 
erful twist, swerve, burst and 
jink past Colin Hendry, lead- 
ing to a cro6S-shot which Jim 
Leighton beat down. 

But one of the characteris- 
tics that may, during the 
course of the next tour weeks, 
earn Zagallo’s Brazil a warmer 
plnry in neutral hearts than 
any team since their predeces- 
sors of 1970 Is the fallibility of 
their defence. They have, in 
Cafu and Roberto Carlos, two 
full-backs with little time for 
anything other than attack, 
who leave huge untended 
spaces behind them when they 
burst forward. In the centre, 
Aldair and Junior Baiano are 
capable of athletic first-touch 
clearances but they can both 
seem slow on the uptake, 
prone to positional errors that 
might be exploited by mobile, 
imaginative opponents. 

Patrolling the area in front 
of them, Dunga gave a com- 
posed display, flicking little 
passes with toe outside of his 
foot to change the emphasis of 
toe play. Retreating into toe 
role controversially filled by 
Mauro Silva in the 1994 tour- 
nament, when Parreira and 
Zagallo were accused of an 
undue emphasis on the de- 
fence. the captain neverthe- 
less positions himself a little 
further forward, which may 
also offer a sliver of hope to 
those destined to meet Brazil 
in the coining weeks. 

But it took no more than the 
sight of Rivaldo in the first 
half to reassure sceptics, in- 
cluding this one, that toe vir- 
tues of toe Brazilian game are 
alive and ready to provide the 
yardstick. To be sure, Scot- 
land are not Argentina or Ger- 
many. But Daniel Passarefia 
and Berti Vogts will know that 
toe team who looked so lack- 
lustre in warm-up games 
against their own outfits in 
recent weeks have begun to 
find their identity, at precisely 
the moment when it counts. 



Hope springs eternal John Collins briefly revives Scotland's hopes by equalising from the penalty spot in the 38th minute yesterday 

‘Brazil were the better team, but it 
was a game we shouldn’t have lost’ 
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Patrick Glenn on the gracious reaction to 
defeat by Scotland’s manager Craig Brown 


C RAIG BROWN'S gra- 
ciousness In defeat 
was matched by 
Mario Zagallo's sourness in 
victory at the end of a 
match In which Scotland 
considered themselves • to 
be unfortunate losers. 

Brown acknowledged that 
the better team bad won but 
cursed the luck that left his 
side pointless in Group A. 
Zagallo became almost vol- 
canic when asked to com- 
ment on the Scots' chances 
of qualifying for the second 
phase after showing admi- 
rable resistance against the 
world champions. “I don't 
care about Scotland,” said 
the Brazil manager. ‘Tve 
beaten them and that’s all 
that concerns me.” 

The diplomat in Brown 
did not allow Mm to be dis- 
courteous to opponents who ! 
made hard work of opening , 
the defence of their title. 
“There is no denying that I 
Brazil were the better team j 


but it was a game we 
shouldn't have lost. We con- 
ceded two very bad goals 
and really, as the match 
was played, we should have 
come out with something. 

"The most disappointing 
thing was to concede the 
first goal from a set piece. I 
can’t recall when we last 
lost a goal from a free-kick 
or a corner kick. But in the 
last 25 minutes of the first 
half I don't think there is 
any doubt we were the bet- 
ter side and deserved to 
equalise. 

“In the second half Brazil 
showed some very good 
touches and picked the game 
up again. There's not much 
you can do about the kind of 
own-goal we lost and really 
we bad a chance to avoid de- 
feat, which Would have been 
a good result for ns.” 

The scorer of the own- 
goal the unfortunate Tom 
Boyd of Celtic, felt more 
helpless than culpable. “Of 


course 1 was disappointed, 
upset, rick and an the other 
words you can use at those 
moments,” he said, "but 1 
was more helpless than any- 
thing else. The ball camp 
straight at me, bounced off 
my chest and over the line. 
Nothing whatsoever I could 
do about it.” 

Brown remains optimistic 
about Scotland’s prospects 
of reaching the knockout 
stages. "Tve said since the 
start that 1 thought Brazil 
would win our group and 



Brown . . . diplomatic 


now Tm sure of it. I stOl 
think anyone who wants to 
win the World Cup win 
have to beat them. 

"Now I believe it’s Nor- 
way, Morocco and our- 
selves playing for second 
place, and in our matches 
against the others of course 
I believe we can make it. 

"Although we were un- 
fortunate to lose tonight, I 
still think we can improve 
and play better. Certainly 
well enough to qualify 
along with the Brazilians.” 

Zagallo thought bis own 
team were quite nervous, 
despite their status and the 
long odds-on offered by the 
bookmakers. "It was a ner- 
vous occasion for our play- 
ers because it was the open- 
ing match. 

“We played to a slow 
tempo after scoring the 
first goal and that allowed 
Scotland to play the game 
they like. We lost the equal- 
iser, although we're not 
sure yet that it was a penal- 
ty. Bnt we got the victory 
we wanted and It was an 
important one because it 
was the first game.” 
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No room at the Stade for Tartan Army - even for £ 1 ,550 

T ICKET touts were de - 1 tickets are about as scarce as | Scotland were allocated an l McLennan from Inveme 
man ding 15,000 francs rocking-horse shit.” There initial 5,000 tickets for the “This is mv third World C 


■ man ding 15,000 francs 
(£1,550) for seats at the World 
Cup opener between Brazil 
and Scotland yesterday as 
hordes of ticketless fens de- 
scended on Paris hours before 
kick-off. The seats should cost 
between £15 and £37. 

One London toot on the 
Champs Elysees said: “The 


tickets are about as scarce as 
rocking-horse shit.” There 
are strict laws governing 
ticket sales for the World Cup 
but the touts said the police 
were not bothering them. 

The organisers may face a 
hefty fine from the European 
Commission for the way they 
have handled sales of toe 2.6 
million tickets. 


Scotland were allocated an 
initial 5,000 tickets for the 
game against Brazil in Paris's 
80 . 000 -seat Stade de France. 
That allocation turned the 
Tartan Army into the ticket- 
less army. 

‘‘We've been here three, 
days and we've only met a 
couple of guys who've actu- 
ally got tickets,” said Ian 


McLennan from Inverness. 
“This is my third World Cup 
and 1 have to say toe ticket 
situation has been a 
shambles.” 

Ticketless fans congregated 
at central points such as toe 
Eiffel Tower or headed out to 
St Denis to watch the matrh 
relayed on giant video 
screens outside toe stadium. 
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Group E winners Group F winners Group O wimroro— 

Group F fumws-up Group E runners-up Group M runners-up . 


Group H winners 

Group G runners-up 


QUARTER 


FINALS 


Game 1 winners. 

Gama 4 winners. 


. y^jr^ao. 


Gams A winners^ 
Game C winnero. 


Game 2 winners. 
Game 3 winners. 
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Gama 5 winners. 
GameS winners. 


Game G Winners. 
Game 7 winners - 
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Game B wirmaro. 
Game D urinnafS- 


3RD/4TH PLACE 

PLAY-OFF 


Losers of fine semi-final — 
Lasers of second semi-final 



Delivered by post . . . Yonssef Chippo, centre, looks on aghast as bis headed own-goal is Norway’s first equaliser in Montpellier photograph: rubbj sprjch „ 

Group A: Morocco 2 Norway 2 

Eggen saves Norway’s blushes 


Michael Walker 
In HontpfdHer 


A FTER the dullness of 
Paris the World Cup 
began in earnest last 
night on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Morocco 
and Norway played out 90 
minutes ofhighly skilled mes- 
merising football and in the 
Quid dribbling of Mustapha 
Hadji, France 98 has its first 
revelation. 

An already pulsating eve- 
ning was set alight by Hadji’s 
opening goal but Norway came 
bade from that through a pain- 
ful own-goal by Youssef 
Chippo and did so again in the 
second half through Dan fig- 
gen, after AbddjOil Hadda had 
given Morocco another lead. 

Scotland will have watched 
and worried, although there 
was enough poor defending 
by both sides to offer encour- 
agement to Craig Brown. 

With half their squad play- 
ing in the Premiership, Nor- 
way arguably represent Brit- 
ain’s third side in the 
tournament They began with 
seven of them, players from 
Spurs, Manchester United, 
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Liverpool and Chelsea sup- 
plying the team’s spine. 

Ole Gunnar Solskjaer, one 
of United's three members, 
also supplied a fair amount of 
the spark in an electric start 
that saw a penalty claim for 
handball turned down and an 
angled volley from Solskjaer 
sail over the bar before five 
minutes were up. Henning 
Berg and Oyvind Leonhard 
sen also looked, in football 
parlance, ‘up for it’. 

Not that Morocco were shy 
about charging forward them- 
selves. Although rocky at the 
back they were soon rolling 
in attack, particuarly when 
their playmaker, Hadji, bad 
possession. Twice In the first 
quarter his shooting forced 
Erode Grodas into sprawling 
saves, the first after Hadji 
had displayed velcro- type 
control in beating two men on 
the touchline. 

Hadji, missing when Eng- 
land defeated Morocco In Ca- 
sablanca, is not a man per- 
turbed by the thought of 
confined spaces and bis Influ- 
ence. along with that of Kha- 
lej Tahar was such that Nor- 
way's initial superiority bad 
been eroded by the half-hour. 


Just before then Salahed- 
dine Bassir should have 
headed Morocco in front from 
a Tahar centre and shortly 
after Said Chiba slashed the 
ball wide when clean 
through. The momentum was 
now with the Moroccans and 
in the 38th minute Tahar and 
Hadji exploited an adventur- 
ous surge forward by Norway 
at a corner with Tahar releas- 
ing Hadji on the halftray line. 

Forty yards of lush green 
grass were snaffled up in. a 
second but Hadji stDl had Dan 1 
Eggen in front of him. With a \ 
feint and a jink Eggen's pres- 
ence was rendered irrelevant, 
leaving Hadji the room to 
drill in a superb diagonal 
shot 

It was a fair reflection of 
the state of the match, but on 
the stroke of half-time yet an- 
other Norway free-ldck pro- 
duced a freak equaliser. Har- 
vard Flo it was who flighted 
the ball in; Berg jumped and 
made slight contact but the 
ball was not goalbound until 
Chippo, with an attempted 
back-headed clearance, hit 
the inside of his own wood- 
work and sent Norway into 
the interval considerably hap- 
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pier than they might have 
been. 

On the re-start they were 
still jittery, especially Berg 
and Eggen, and after Hadda 
had wasted one free beader he 
found space again behind Eg- 
gen, Tahar delivering a sub- ■ 
lime floated pass. Hadda 
lasbed this one high beyond 
Grodas. 

Within a minute, however, 
Norway were again equal and ; 


Back door open for Southgate 


Martin Thorpe finds the defender focusing 
on future challenges, not a missed chance 


A S GARETH South- 
gate looks forward 
to his first touch in 
the World Cup. his 
thoughts cannot be far 
away from the last kick he 
executed in a major inter- 
national tournament. 

The penalty he fluffed to 
usher Germany into the 
final of Euro 96 is the stuff 
nightmares are made of — 
not to mention pizza ad- 
verts. But not even that at- 
tempt at self-deprecation 
could remove the nation’s 
anguish at a miss that was 
as difficult to digest as a 
quatro formaggio deep-pan. 

The best healer for him 
has been time, plus the fact 
that he is the sort of person 
who lives In the present 
rather than worrying about 
the past. “I can’t do any- 
thing about what hap- 


pened,” he says. ‘‘I’ve 
played my part in qualify- 
ing again so I don’t feel as 
though I’ve anything to 
prove. Of course that inci- 
dent is always going to ran- 
kle, bnt you have to be posi- 
tive and took forward." 

What the immediate 
future seems to hold for the 
27-year-old Aston Villa de- 
fender is a place in Eng- 
land’s starting line-np 
against Tunisia on Monday. 
Until recently it seemed that 
Glenn Hoddle’s first-choice 
outriders for Tony Adams in 
the England back three were 
Gary Neville and Sol Camp- 
bell. Bnt injury and a 
wretched season at Totten- 
ham appear to have dropped 
Campbell behind Southgate 
in the peeking order. 

And if Southgate reads the 
game as well as he talks it 




Southgate . . . back in frame 

then there will be few quib- 
bles with that. England have 
been working on boning the 
three-man defensive system 
which he believes is crucial. 
“It offers yon the flexibility 
yon need when you’re play- 
ing the best in the world,” 
he says. “You deed to have 
some depth to your defend- 
ing rather than playing flat 
and pushing up, because of 


the pace and movement 
these teams have up front; 
we found that against Brazil 
last summer." 

He does not fear the 
tough new rules on tack- 
ling except that opposing 
strikers may be encouraged 
to dive. “Without sounding 
pro-British, I think un- 
doubtedly players will put 
pressure on referees be- 
cause other countries play 
the game differently from 
us. We’re a bit too honest at ; 
times, we carry on regard- 
less whereas other teams 
play it more like basketball 
where they almost draw the 
foul from you.” 

So Southgate has plenty 
more to worry about in the 
next four weeks than a 
missed penalty two years 
ago. However, If E ngl a n d 
fimi themselves in another 
shoot-out and he scores this 
time, do not be surprised if 
he lets out a ghost-laying 
roar that makes Stuart 
Pearce’s seem a whimper. 


again it was a free-kick, this 
time from Bjomebye, which . , 
caused the damage. Driss 
Benzerki flapped at the ball " 
unconvincingly and it spilled 
kindly to Eggen. who atoned 
for some of his defending with 
a simple nod of the head. 

SUBSTITUTIONS: Norway! Vldar Rtaetfi 
tor Ola Gunnar Sahkjaer. tH. Sinaia 
SolbsMien lor twvanS Flo 12. ilr 

fcroaB n Ghanb Amine on lor voussei.. 
Chippo. 78 . All £1 Khanabi on tor AIxMJiui 
Hadda, 87 . Azzouzl lor El Khalez 


Two down 
and two back : 
forHoddle 

"VI 

I T WAS a mixed day for 
Glenn Hoddle, with Sol 
Campbell and Graeme Le ' 
Saux joining training yester- ; 
day but Les Ferdinand and .. 
Gary Neville missing the 
session. 

Campbell, who had not 
trained since suffering a dead 
leg In the game against Mo- ~ 
rocco 12 days previously. , 
worked on his own under the 
eye or the physiotherapist 
AT an S mith. 

Ferdinand and Neville, who . 
have Achilles tendon and calf ’ 
injuries respectively, were told ' 
to rest for 24 hours and both. . 
are expected to train today. 
Neville was injured in the 1-0' " 
win against Caen on Wednes- • 
day. Ferdinand's strain had 
forced him to sit out the game, 
as had Le Saux’s flu. 3 

Tunisia, the opposition on . 
Monday, report that their, 
whole squad is fit except the'- 3 
44- cap midfielder Slrajeddine- 
Chihi, who has a chesty 
infection. 
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Get the latest World Cup scores sent straight to your 
Nokia mobile phone. The service availability * 
dependent on toe network and your operatoc for 
service details contact your cellular operator, or see 
Our homepage: wwwnokia.com/vroHdciJp. 

NOKIA 

Connecting People 



Every time your heel slams 
down on a hard surface, 
shock waves damage your 
ankles, tendons, knees 

and back. 

Shockstopper insoles 
absorb up to 95% of the 
impact because they're 
made from Sorbo thane, 
the world's most effective 
shock absorber. 

Available from all good 
sports shops. 

Put your foot down, 
insist on Sorfeothane 
Shockstopper. 
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France 98 


Why Ears 96 legacy is no 
penalty for Southgate IS 


Touts prosper as Tartan 
Army goes ticJcetfexs 14 


World C«q> dogger 
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Tri cky return 
Graf struggles 
to victory in 
Birmingham 

12 
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France 98 The opening encounter 


Group A: Brazil 2 Scotland 1 
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■ Q Venue Venue PhfC 

ksacura, Bordeaux 

O Referee Luden Ousmane 

Bouchaitieau {Niger! 
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O injuries 

Italy's Fabrtao Ravanetfi out of 
finals with pneumonia. Team* 
mate Alessandro Del Piero 
misses game witfi a pufled leg 
musda. 

Ivan Zamotanc may make * 
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Boyd gifts it to ruffled Brazil 



David Lacey 

sees Scotland 
threaten to 
upset the 
champions 

RAZIL began their 
defence of the 
World Cop here 
yesterday with a 
victory over Scot- 
land which turned out to be 
about as comfortable as sit- 
ting on a thistle. The Scots 
lost unluckily after demon- 
strating that the favourites 
can be unsettled by hard 
work and common sense. 

There was even a brief 
period in the second half 
when the match began to ac- 
quire the prickly sensation of 
an upset in the making. It 
soon passed. Having taken an 
early lead through Cesar 
Sampaio and then seen Scot- 
land draw level through John 
Collins's penalty towards 
half-time, Brazil won the 
game with a fortuitous double 
ricochet which led to an own- 
goal by Tom Boyd. 

Whether or not Scotland de- 
served to lose a match domi- 
nated at times by Brazil’s 
superior technique and abun- 
dance of possession, they cer- 
tainly did not deserve to lose 
it in such a wretched fashion. 
And they might have forced a 
draw had the referee spotted 
a handling offence by Dunga 
in the dying seconds. 

Instead, the predicted result 
leaves Craig Brown's team In 
the predicted situation. Scot- 
land have to beat Norway in 
Bordeaux on Tuesday to 
stand a chance of reaching 
the second phase. 

On this evidence they will 
not fail through lack of spirit 
or organisation, especially in 
midfield where John Collins, 
Darren Jackson and Paul 
Lambert carried the game to 
Brazil after an unnerving 
start Lack of finishing power, 
however, will be a problem. 
Gordon Durie had the goal in 
his sights late in the match 
but failed to take the 
opportunity. 

Brazil were not so much a 
dream team as a dreamy 
team. Ronaldo's brilliance 
flickered fitfully. Some of his 
touches were masterly but 
the responses of those around 
him grew increasingly slug- 
gish; even after Brazil 
brought on Leonardo and 
De nil son his team failed to 
fulfil the promise of an awe- 
some start 

Initially the match looked 
as though it might become an 
extension or the opening cere- 
monies, with Scotland 
reduced to the role of sight- 
seers at a Brazilian parade. 
Brazil's transition from one 
World Cup to the next ap- 
peared as seamless as ever. 
The 1994 tournament might 
have ended only a week ear- 
lier, so easily did the world 



Seconds oat . . . Cesar Sampaio gets to the ball ahead of Craig Burley and bundles home Brazil’s first goal, after only four minutes 
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champions resume their fam- 
iliar routine. 

This is not the Brazil or 
Pele and Tostao. It is a team 
of its time: the interdepen- 
dent Nineties where the parts 
complement one another, 
rather than the reliance on 
one or two outstanding indi- 
viduals. The discipline, tacti- 
cal and positional, is better 
than it was. especially in 
defence. 

Scotland had little time to 
consider all this before they 
fell behind in the fourth min- 
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ute to, of all things, a routine 
corner from the left As Be- 
beto swung the ball in sharply 
towards the near post Cesar 
Sampaio rose in front of Col- 
lins and Craig Burley to head 
it into the net 
Soon Ronaldo's mere pres- 
ence unnerved Colin Hendry, 
who with the Brazilian hover- 
ing at his shoulder headed a 
ball from Dunga past Jim 
Leighton's stretching left hand 
and his own left-hand post 
Midway through the first 
half Ronaldo displayed all his 
strength In possession as he 
turned back past Hendry and 
Colin Calderwood before un- 
leashing a narrow-angle shot 
which Leighton Just managed 
to keep out. At that point 
Scotland were simply hang- 
ing on, but the pattern was 
soon to change. 

Once Collins and Lambert 
had won themselves and their 
team time on the ball, Brazil 
defended with less composure 
and Scotland drew level eight 
minutes before balf-time. 
Durie’s head won Burley’s 
centre and as Kevin Gal- 
lacher moved on to the ball he 
was knocked to the ground by 
Cesar Sampaio: Collins 
calmly drove past TaffareL 
Just before the hour Scot- 


land came close to taking the 
lead. GaDacher moved past 
Roberto Carlos to gather a 
return pass from Lambert 
and drove the ball low across 
the goalmouth. Eventually 
Cafu cleared the danger at the 
far post but It was a nasty mo- 
ment for Brazil. 

The winning goal encapsu- 
lated the untidy nature of their 
performance. Scotland had 
been doggedly clearing every- 
thing. even when Leighton 
dropped a free-kick from Leo- 
nardo, but now their covering 
let them down. A ball from 
Dunga was allowed to reach 
Cafu. whose mildly hit volley 
was blocked by Leighton only 
for the goalkeeper to be left 
stranded as it rebounded into 
the net off Boyd, who had been 
running back to help. 

With eight minutes remain- 
ing Durie, dear in the inside- 
right position, could not find 
the power and direction in his 
shot to beat Taffarel. And at 
the end Dunga. in the Brazil- 
ian wall, stuck out a hand to 
block Collins's free-kick but 
the referee did not see it That, 
as much as Boyd's misfortune, 
c ould ha unt Scotland. 

SUBSTI I LmOHSl Bradl Dwrfteon lor 
BetelO, 70min: Leonardo tor Giovanni. h-L 
fii uttHXk B McKJnlay lor Jackson, 79: T 
McKiniay lor Daiiiy as 


' Taffarel 1 

Cafu Junior Bafamo Aldatr Roberto Cacios 


Cpsor Sasapsto 
Giovanni ■ 

Ronaldo 
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Casta* ' -* Lambert 
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Jackson 


Burley 


Boyd .•.Hendry Calderwood 

'Scotland ■ ***** 


9.r??? word No 21,298 

Set by Gemini 



Across 


1 Needed 4 and 10 in order to 
win the Jackpot (7) 

5 One man in the rank is out of 
step (7) 

9 Port built in Middle East with 
outside support (5) 

10 Acquire site and relocate a 
pub (3,6) 

11 Left copy to be bound (IQ) 

12 Look and sound the same (4) 

14 Supply column bringing grub 

OD 

18 Very cold — perhaps Ice will 
do for the plant (11) 

21 The fellow In the clerical collar 
(4) 

22 Pupil kept in as punishment 
CIO) 

25 Excellent return made by 
former County star (9) 

26 Start a revolt (5) 


27 Bouncy — and well- 
endowed? (7) 

28 Natural beauty, just made for 
the stage (7) 

Down 


1 A bit of a leg -up a topless 
dub provided (6) 

2 The rundown is to continue (6) 

3 Bachelor hurt by wicked 
taunt 110) 

4 Shed gets soldier te the back © 

5 Meeting point in the Officers’ 
Mess? Surel (9) 

6 A fashion that is out (4) 

7 Holy man joins lay members 
m receiving the archdeacon (8) 

8 they have dropped off secret 
agents (8) 

13 Providing help at crib in 
Nativity Scene (10) 

15 New York Times to reproduce 
the evidence (9) 



CROSSWORD SOLUTION 21,237 


16 Sides with the Head (0) 

17 Jack, by the way, is one to 
takeoff (8) 

19 Minister is to make an 
inspired guess (6) 

20 Only the State to depend on 
( 6 ) 

23 Cracksmen? (5) 

24 It may be a 6 or a 9 of dubs (4) 

Solution tomorrow 


IT Stuck? Then call our solutions Dne 
on 0881 338 238. Cate cost SOp 
per minute at all times. Service sup- 
plied by ATS 
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